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. tunity is afforded for profitable reinvestment, 
Payment of the National Debt. and pit of interest A, amen In this view, 
Tuerx is a saying current among business | the option resting with the United States, in 
men that there are two classes of bad debtors— | its 5-20 loans, of paying any time not sooner 
those who pay too soon, and those who never | than five or later than twenty years, was an 
pay atall. The reason for including the first | objectionable feature. But then the lenders of 
class Obviously is that men, in making invest- | the money considered that, with the publicity 
ment, are in the habit of calculating closely | given to all Governmental acts, it would be 
the time when repayment is to be made, and easy to watch the signs of the times, and to be 
should money come in without notice no oppor- | able to foresee, by some months or years, the 
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LEGAL BARBARITIES AT NEW CASTLE, DELAWARE.—slE PAGE 211. 


date of repayment. There is every reason to 
| believe that had the term for repayment been 
| absolutely fixed for twenty years, many advan- 
tages would have been gained, one of not the 
least of which would have been that no politi- 
cal agitation could possibly have been raised 
as to the mode of repayment, any more than 
as to the time, and thus one element of un- 
| certainty, a great blemish in any loan in the 
eyes of capitalists, would have been got rid of. 
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As itis, nothing would tend to give greater 
firmness to our securities abroad than for 
Congress to declare that payment should posi- 
tively not be made till the end of twenty years 
But this, unfortunately, is just what Congress 
will not do, any more than it will pass the act 
recommended by Mr. McCulloch, declaring 
that the meaning and intent of the original 
act was that the principal of the loan should 
be paid in gold. So tertile a topic for political 
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agitators, and of which so many uses for purely 
partisan purposes cam be made, cannot be 
parted with so easily. Agitation—agitation— 
agitation—is the very breath of your furious 
demagogue, and we might just as well expect 
the postponement of the next Presidential 
election as hope that a political question, on 
which so many reputations and aspirations will 
yet be wrecked, will be laid at rest for at least 
fifteen years to come. 

The question naturally arises, Does any one 
want the loan repaid? Five years have ex- 
pired since the 5-203 of 1862 were issued, and 
has any class of creditors, or any single indi- 
vidual, expressed disappointment that his 
money has not been repaid? It may, on the 
contrary, be safely affirmed that nothing would 
give greater satisfaction to the public creditors 
than to know that the day of repsyment is 
deferred to the longest period stipulated. 
Whence, then, arises, the agitation of the 
present day in regard to the payment of a debt 
not yet due? It is, of course, quite clear that 
by far the largest portion of the public burdens 
arises from the payment of the interest on the 
debt, and if the payment could be effected our 
taxation would be comparatively light. Again, 
the doubt that rests over the question as to the 
kind of money in which the principal of the 
debit is payable, is one well calculated to harass 
the public mind, and this is intimately conncct- 
ed with, and, in fact, leads to what we conceive 
to be the true cause of the present agitation, 
namely, that it affords a chance to political 
demagogues to raise fresh issues, and bring 
themselves before the public, with new chances 
in their favor of winnirg applause. 

As to paying off the debt, there is but one 
way of doing it, and a very slight attention to 
the essential meaning of the word money will 
be sufficient to show the folly or knavery of 
those who maintuin that by an issue of green- 
backs to the amount of the public debt the 
claims of the public creditors can be dis- 

charged. Money is only a representative of 
* values, and not the value itself. Ifa farmer has 
a thousand bushels of wheat, and wishes to 
exchange it for a stock of winter groceries, and 
clothes and implements, he may do so by di- 
rect barter with the sellers of the articles he 
wants. In this case no money is required ; 
but most commonly he sells his wheat for 
money, and with that money pays for what he 
buys. Ina rough sort of way the quantity of 
the circulating medium called money afloat in 
a country will generally adapt itself to the 
number of transfers of property from one in- 
habitant to another ; but if by some act of su- 
preme authority a larger issue of the repre- 
sentative of value is made than the exchange 
of the values require, it is evident that the 
farmer will receive more of it for his wheat. 
On the other hand, he must pay more of it for 
what he purchases, and the net result will be 
the same. A farmer who raises a thousand 
bushels of wheat by his labor has added to the 
wealth of the country what his wheat brings 
him above the expenses of its production. 
But a Government that manufactures a stamp- 
ed paper, and makes ita legal tender, adds 
nothing to our wealth. It merely adds so 
much tothe circulating medium, and makes 
the exchangeable value of all articles so much 
the higher—that is, raises prices. A state of 
society where only pure barter exists, and yet 
prosperity prevails, is quite conceivable. But 
it is impossible to imagine a tribe of Bedouin 
Arabs becoming rich by the mere possession 
of paper money. 

Now, when the Government applied to the 
people for loans of money, it was supplied 
from the accumulated earnings of past years 
of prosperity. The money it got was wasted, 
by which we merely mean that it was expended 
on purposes which brought no material re- 
turns, in the economical sense of the word. 
It was so much taken from the industry of the 
people, and was as much lost to our national] 
wealth as if a man should invest his fortune in 
gunpowder, and blow it away in one immense 
explosion. Is it not therefore evident that 
before the debt can be paid off by taxes de- 
rived from the industry of the people, that in- 
dustry must rise to a height far exceeding what 
it did before the war, and any attempt to pay 
it by any other means must be fraudulent and 
delusive? If issuing greenbacks were creating 
wealth, it might be quite proper to issue green- 
backs, but as we have shown that labor is the 
only source of wealth, and issuing greenbacks 
could only disturb the existing relations of 
values, we trust the folly of those who are in 
favor of unlimited Government issues to pay 
off the debt will be apparent. 

Only one greater absurdity was that started 
by the New York Zerald, and that was to pay 
off the debt by subscription. The debt 
amounted to one-fifth of the assessed value of 
the real and personal estate-in the United 
States, and to propose to pay any debt by 
simple subscriptions involv«« an ignorance of 


facts and figures that only « ‘family paper of } 


great moral ideas” could afford to indulge in. 
Messrs. Butler, Pendleton and Stevens, with 
their crowds of satellites, are to be congratu- 
lated upon having, in furtherance of their 


shows such a profound knowledge of figures. 
In other respects, also, their cause is well- 
suited to the advocate, and their advocate to 
the cause. It is now contended by a party, 
which we regret to see increasing in numbers 
but not in respectability, that Government is 
not bound, by a legal construction ot the act, 
to pay the principal of the 5-20 bonds in gold. 
Surely these people must think the public has 
lost its memory. It is within the recollection 
of every one that any such public statement as 
this would have subjected the utterer to the 
charge of treason, because he was trying to 
break down the credit of the Government, and 
he might have been fortunate to escape a so- 
journ in Fort Lafayette. Not payable in coin! 
Why, every successive Secretary of the Trea- 
sury has assured the world that it was ; every 
agent employed by the Government to bring 
the loans into the market has stated this again 
and again; every pamphleteer deriving his 
inspiration from Government has assumed this 
to be the fact; it was dinned in the ears of 
European capitalists ; and to express a doubt of 
it here was the worst insult that could be offered 
to loyal Republicans. And now Mr. Stevens, 
the chief autuor of the bill, tells us he knew 
all along that the principal was not payable in 
coin, and it was never intended so to pay it! 
Why, then, honest men will ask, has he kept 
silence so long? why, with this knowledge 
that the public was swallowing a gilded bait, 
that it was being deluded by a fraud, did he 
not, the head of his party, warn the people 
against the official misrepresentations made to 
them? Was it not his duty, in his place in 
Congress, to proclaim that we were being de- 
ceived? or did he keep silent because he knew 
that if the true legal meaning of his carefully- 
worded bill was spread abroad, the loans of the 
people would cease, and the supremacy of his 
party be endangered? To aid in imposing 
falsehood upon the world may be a capital 
party manceuvre, but among men of sense and 
honor it is rascality in the extreme. 

We shall never believe till we see it that the 
deliberately pledged faith of the United States 
Government will not rise superior to the quib- 
blings of lawyers, and the tricks of political 
partisans. We Yankees have a European repu- 
tation of being pretty keen customers, but our 
worst enemies there have never accused us of 
the deliberate perfidy of receiving five hundred 
millions of dollars from their people, and when 
the time of payment came, of telling them that 
‘the faith of the Government was pledged on a 
misapprehension of the Jegal intent of the act, 
and therefore, instead of the current coin of 
the world, which was promised, we should 
pay them in paper of no value except here. 
New York State, we cannot deny, did this dirty 
act, and has covered herself with lasting dis- 
grace; but we are citizens of a Union whose 
honor has hitherto stood untarnished before 
the world, as, we pray God, it ever may. 
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Norrce—We have no travelling agents. All 
persons representing themselves to be such are im- 
postors. 











Our Principles. 

‘«T woutp reduce the rate of taxation te the 
lowest point that would defray the expenses of the 
Government, economica!ly administered, and pay the 
interest and maturing obligations, and leave the prin- 
cipal of the bonded debt to be discharged in other and 
better times.’"—Senator Morton, 

“In the passage by Congress of a bill by two-thirds 
majority over a Presidential veto, the Executive power 
is constitutionally annihilated on that subject, and the 
President has no longer a right, for any reason, w in- 
terpose an obstacle to the administration of the law."— 
Gov. Boutwell, 

“Under no circumstance shall the credit of the Na- 
tion or State be injured by wrongful tampering with 
public obligations, nor shall the name of the Republic 
ever be dishonored by the slightest deviation from the 
path of financial integrity.”—Republican Convention of 
New-York, 

*«Let our laws and our institutions speak not of white 
| men, not of red men, not of black men, not of men of 
any complexion; but like the laws of God—the Ten 
Commandments and the Lord’s Prayer—let them speak 
of the people.” —/orace Mann, 











Special Notice. 

We shall be happy to enter into negotiations with 
any author of established repulation, whose 
engagements will permit, for a Continued 

Story for Tue Carney Corner or the 

Lapy’s Macazine. The highest price will 

be paid. Decision promptly given. 





Progress of Reconstruction. 
Tue Congressional scheme uf Reconstruc- 
| tion has been carried in every Southern State 
that has yet voted on the question, except, 
perhaps, in South Carolina. That is to say, 
it has been carried so far as this: Conven- 
tions for reorganizing those States, and fram- 
ing Constitutions to be submitted to Congress, 
| precisely as in the case of Teritories aspiring 





legal votes in every instance, except the one 
just named. The negroes have voted gener- 
ally, and almost solid for the Conventions, of 
the members of which they have also elected 
a certain proportion from their own numbers. 
In North Carolina, particularly, and in all the 
other States in a less degree, they have been 
aided in their efforts to reinstate the South by 
the votes of the whites. Conventions thus 
called are in actual session in Alabama and 
Louisiana, and their proceedings are marked 
by quite as much ability, and a great deal 
more of practical result, than the Convention 
for the revision of the Constitution of this 
State, now pottering and paltering in Albany. 
The ‘‘radical” and unbearable measures that 
it was predicted they would adopt have not 
even been suggested, and it appears they are 
doing their work with excellent good sense and 
rapidity. 

That the Constitutions thus formed will be 
accepted by Congress, and the lately rebel 
States be restored to representation in the Na- 
tional Legislature, hardly admits of doubt. 
Contumacious and short-sighted men may vote 
down the Constitution in Virginia and per- 
haps in some other States, and prevent their 
reaching Congress, and South Carolina may 
even refuse to form a new Constitution alto- 
gether. The only result will be, that such 
States will be left still longer under military 
rule, and unrepresented, until they repent of 
their contumacy. They may wait through the 
lifetime of this and the succeeding generation, 
but in the end they will also have to accept 
the alternative of uegro suffrage. That suf- 
frage has been extended not as a matter of 
choice, but as a necessary measure of policy 
sanctioned by the war and consequent on it, 
and it has already been exercised by the 
negroes. Is there any man so mad as to sup- 
pose this right can be taken away except by 
force, and who is there that proposes, or is 
prepared for such an appeal? The negroes 
can be no more deprived of the ballot now, 
than they can be re-enslaved. 

Do South Carolina and Virginia base their 
hopes in this respect on the co-operation of 
their old allies of the North? Have they 
already forgotten the iesson of the war? The 
alliance that existed in former days between 
the so-called Democratic party and the South 
was not of principle but plunder, and was 
severed like burnt tow before the issue of 
| battle. New and perhaps successful combina- 
| tions may again be made for certain purposes, 
| and may secure the profits of place and power, 
| but they can never be made retrospective in 
action. Whatever rights and privileges the 
negroes have obtained will just as surely be 
respected and perpetuated with Mr. Pendleton 
in the Executive cbair as with Wendell Phillips, 
tor they cannot be taken away without war and 
bloodshed, and of that and for such an object 
no party will venture to take the responsibility. 
The North will not make war on the negroes, 
who were its allies ; and the South will hesitate 
before it lights the fires of Santo Domingo 
through a war of castes. 

We are not now discussing principles, but 
drawing attention to the logic of facts, 
and to a distinct alternative impossible to 
avoid, An irrevocable step, for better or for 
worse, has been taken in investing the negro 
with the franchise. Wise men will make the 
best of conditions henceforth unchangeable. 
To open a hopeless contest, or to protract a 
losing one, is the height of human folly. Some- 
times it is a crime. 











Mr. Walker on the Finances. 


Hon. R. J. Watxer, formerly Seoretary of 
the Treasury, and one of the most active and 
efficient agents of the Government in placing 
our bonds abroad, has written a long and able 
letter on our National Finances. It is too long 
to be reproduced, even in an abbreviated form, 
in these columns, but it should go into the 
hands of every intelligent and reflecting man 
and patriot. 

Mr. Walker truly says that when the German 
people, amid general European distrust, came 
forward to take our bonds, and thus relieved 
the Treasury, ‘‘Our greatest peril was finan- 
cial; and although the glorious deeds of our 
army and navy, and their gallant leaders, saved 
us on the ocean and the land, yet the Secretary 
of the Treasury was the real generalissimo of 
the contest.” 

Mr. Walker’s exposure of the financial falla- 
cies of Butler, and of the consequences of the 
infamous financial programme of Pendleton 
and his followers, is thorough and conclusive. 
He shows that both would result in financial 
ruin, involving rich and poor alike, besides 
bringing upon the country unutterable disgrace. 
He proposes to replace our irredeemable legal- 
tenders with gold, obtainable through a Euro- 
pean six per cent. loan (a doubtful expedient). 
As to the public debt, he would limit its rate of 
redemption to our present capacities, and not 
paralyze these by over-taxation, but trust to 
our increasing wealth for lightening the load. 
That is is to say, he would have us pay off one 
million this year, two millions next, and so on, 





echemes, secured the aid of a newspaper which | to be States, have received a majority of | reducing our taxes in the meanwhile so as to 


— 








relieve industry and enterprise from their 

present almost insupportable burdens, and 

enable them to create the wealth and develop 

the resources which will every year be better 

= to grapple with the principal of the publio 
ebt. 

We concar in these statesmanlike views, and 
hope that Mr. Walker will find time to put 
them in a more compact and popular shape for 
general dissemination. 








“Once a Subject Always a Subject.” 

Poputak meetings of Irishmen are not 
gatherings in which to look for much sense or 
moderation. Yet it is noticeable that the 
demagogues who have recently been getting 
up such meetings under pretense of sympathy 
for certain Fenian convicts have been very 
careful not to commit themselves, in the 
resolutions they have proposed and adopted, 
to any of the popular Irish fallacies. ‘Lhey 
have limited themselves, beyond idle and frothy 
expressions, which mean nothing and effect 
nothing, to an emphatic denial of the preten- 
sion of ‘“‘once a subject always a subject,” 
which has never been given up by Great Bri- 
tain, Prussia, or any other leading European 
power. Here Pat is right, and in this the 
American people is with him. We maintain 
with him the right of self-expatriation, and 
contend that our Government should make 
this the subject of serious remonstrance and 
negotiation with every power that does not 
admit it both in theory and practice. It is 
a question that ought not to be left open for a 
day longer. 

But by the same token, if an American citi- 
zen, native-born or naturalized, goes to Eng- 
land, Cuba, Mexico, or France, to excite insur- 
rection against the constituted authority, what- 
ever that may be or however bad it may be, 
he has no right to plead his American citi- 
zenship in bar of such punishment as the law 
imposes. The men hung in Manchester ad- 
mitied that they were there under false names 
for Fenian purposes, and they did not deny 
that they were aiding and abetting in the res- 
cue of some of their associates, and were en- 
gaged ina riot in which a policeman was killed. 
That is the whole story. The event was bad 
for them. So it was for the policeman ; and 
when the sympathizers with the executed men 
in this city undertook to get up a post-mor- 
tuary procession in their honor or to their 
memory, we are not surprised that they re- 
ceived a curt and very proper rebuke from the 
Superintendent of Police. They asked him for 
a police escort or guard of honor, and this was 
the Superintendent’s response : 

‘* A parade intended to do honor to the murderers of 
the Manchester poli having been projected for 
to-morrow, you will on that day hold your whole com- 


mand on duty, your off platoon in reserve, subject to 
future orders. JOHN A. KENNEDY.” 











Proressor Wuitney, of Yale College, has pub- 
lished a work on the origin of languages, which 
has attracted much attention at home and abroad, 
We extract a passage : 


“ The origin of language is divine in the same sense in 
which man’s nature, with allits capacities and acquire- 
ments, physical and moral, is a divine creation; it is 
buman in that itis brought about through that nature, 
by buman instrumentaiity. It is but a childish philos- 
ophy which can see no other way to make out a divine 
agency in human language than by regarding that 
agency as specially and miraculously efficient in the 
first stage of formation of language. We may fairly 
compare it with the wisdom of the little girl, who, on 
being asked who mide her, replied: ‘God made me a 
little baby so high’ (dropping her hand to within a toot 
of the floor), ‘and J grew the rest.’ The power which 
originates is not to be separated from that which main- 
tains and develops; both are one, one in their essential 
nature, one in their general mode of action.” 





Gen. Grant tells us in his report that there are 
308 cemeteries in the United States, in which are 
interred the bodies of United States soldiers, 
Eighty-one of these are known as “national 
cemeteries.” The total number of United States 
soldiers interred in cemeteries is 251,827, of which 
238,666 are interred in the national cemeteries, 
Seventy-six thousand two hundred and sixty- 
three bodies are yet to be interred in these ceme- 
teries, which, when completed, will make the total 
number $28,090. Twenty thousand eizht hundred 
and sixty-one rebel prisoners of war have been 
interred. The estimated cost of fencing the cem- 
eteries is $709,000. The amount already expended 
on cemeteries is estimated at $1,737,000. The 
total cost of the cemeteries, when completed, is 
estimated at $3,500,000. 





Tue London Spectator, our fast friend during 
the war, is not pleased with the policy of the 
leaders of the Union or Republican party. It 
says: 

“Ttis the fault of them aj] that they have aHowed 
wretched little questions like Sabbatarianism and lager 
beer to alienate their German allies, and have stooped 
in the basest way to conciliate parties like the Fenians, 
whom at heart they despise as men who want to be 
citizens of two countries at once. It is the fault of 
them all that they elected Mr. Johnson, knowing that 
he was by mental habit a Unionist Southerner, and that 
they have shrunk either from supporting him or de- 
posing him. It is the fault of them all that they have 
expressed such readiness to make Genera! Grant Presi- 
= without knowing anything about his political 
views.” 





Mr. Sweeny, the City Chamberlain, has just 
paid into the City Treasury the sum of $24,105, 
being the amount of “Profits realized on moneys 
of the City and County.” All right, so far as it 
goes. But “realized” since when? If the Citi- 
zens’ Association is right, more than ten times 
that sum has been “realized” since Mr, Sweeny 
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came into office. We are promised monthly | 
statements hereafter. | 





AxtuoveH the export of cotton last year was | 
but 650,572,829 pounds, against 1,767,686,338 in | 
1860, yet the cash return for it was greater, i. é.: | 
$199,563,897 in 1866, against $191,896,555 in 1860. 
The value for 1867 is estimated at $143,908,801, an 
amount never exceeded but by three years in our 
history. 








VARIA. 


THE engagement of Miss Kitty Dix, youngest 
daughter of General Dix, our Min’ster to Fronce, to 
Mr. Walch, former'y of Brooklyn, is announced. The 
wedding is to take place soon, and many elegant bridal 
presents have already besn sent to Paris from this side 
of the water. 

The Novara, with the remains of Maximilian on board, 
sailed from Huvana for Trieste on the 4ih of December. 
The wretch who embalmed the remains of this un- 
fortunate and misguided prince removed the eyes, hair 
and beard of the corpse, probably with the merc:nary 
object of selling them as curiosities. Huma ity at 
arge will be gratified io learn that he bas been im- 
prisoned in the city of Mexico for this wanton mutila- 
tion of the human body. 

The Princess Salm-Salm, who has been on a success- 
ful trip to Mexico to secure the liberation of her hus- 
band, lft New York for Vienna on the 14th instant, in 
which city she expects to join her husband, who left 
Vera Cruz for Europe a week ago. He expects to join 


We may thorouchly relish looking at them for ten or 
fifteen minutes ; but we need patience when we have 
io endure them on the other side of the footlights for a 
longer period. 

lt was Jules Janin or Theophile Gautier—we forget 
which Parisian feuilletoniste it was—who once said, in @ 
jeering wey, that “clever brains and shapely ankles 
rarely are found in company.” The Frenchman was 
writing of the siage, and we feel strongly disposed,to 
endorse his sneer in an even more general and wider 
application. When we see a looped-up skirt and a trim 
little boot, the chances are nine in ten that intellectual 
ballast is wanting. So, when you see upon the scenes a 
splendid pair of continuations, you may reasonably 
conclude that there is no great amount of talent sur- 
mounting them. In o'her words, ankles and brains 
seldom balance each other. 

Is this any reason that if we relish brains, we should 
not delight in ankles as well? 

Certainly not. But in heaven’s name let us keep 
brains and ankles in their right places. 

In burlesque and ballet we require the one. But 
even in such a drama as “Norwood” we demand a 
modicum of the other. It may be admitted that this 
need be but a small portion, yet tuis small por- 
tion is absolutely necessary, and the Reverend Henry 
Ward Beecher has suff-red from its absence. We 
would not infer that any amouct of brain could have 
mde his nove! a succ°ss in its dramatic shave, yet it 
might have saved it from its ignominious failure to 
attract the houses which constitute the merce-nary suc- 
cess of the playwright. For all success at the present 
day is gauged by the jollar, and the Reverend Heury 
Ward Beecher is, personally, no more an exception to 
the rule than the luckless Mr. Daly. We would, there- 
fore, recommend the clerical novelist never to entrust 
the manufacturing of a tale of his into a stage-play 
without very carefully scanning and scrutinizing the 
company on whose ability the dramatic employer of 
the shears and paste-pot 1s going to rest its chances of 





the Austrian army. 

Mr. Charles Dickens was dined at the rooms of the | 
Atiantic Club, in Boston, on the 30th ult., by the 
authors, poets and literati of the ‘‘ modern Athens.” 

The volcano ot Vesuvius is in active ope:ation tor the 
benefit of a corps of savans who have gone there to 
find out what is the cause. Whetber they intend to 
prescribe remedial treatment or a preventive of tuture 
eruptions is not definitely stated. A new volcano has 
burst forth in Australia, or rather, to speak more cor- 
rectly, it has just now attracted public attention, from 
the fact that the fire is spreading. Geologists affirm 
that it is a coal-seam on fire. It is located in a district 
bearing the mellifuous name of Mururundi, and bas 
been lighted over fifty years. 

Since the days of the great Sanitary Fairs, held all 
over the United States during our civil war, a prominent 
feature of «very fair has been the voting of some valu- 
able article io some popular association, organizaticn 
or individual, each vote costing the vo‘er from twenty- 
five cents toa dollar. From trumpets to fire-companies 
to a piano for the handsomest lady, al soris of articles 
have been thus disposed of, realizing in cach case a hun- 
dred times the net cost of the present. The latest giftis 
offered by the Fair of the Homeopathic Hospital at 
Pittsburg, and consists of a dressing-gown, slippers, 
smoking-cap and meerschaum to be voted to the 
most popular eduior in that city. 


Weston’s famous pedestrian trip continues to bring 
all sorts of odd wagers before the public. Some small 
boys of Providence, R. 1, undertook to rival him and 
were ignominously captured by the police and brought 
home again. A Detroit man has made a wager to walk | 
seventy-two consecutive hours, res. ing five minutes each 
hour, Anoiher wishes to bet that he can walk a certain 
distance against time on his hands, Stillanother has lately 
‘won a wager by crawling on his hands and knees. This 
is surely pedestrianism run mad, A tax collector 
offers to bet that he can walk further, and collect less 
money, than any other man in the United States; while 
another “ muzcular christian” will not be satisfied till 
he finds an antagonist who wili marci over the country 
with him, armed and equipped as a soldier of Uncle 
Sam, until either of the party gives up. 


The town of Brock, in Holland, claims to be the 
cleancst in the world. Well it may be, for neither 
horse or vehicle are allowed in the streets. 
ject of the town be to show a elean bill, it certainly has 
achicved a success; but what an immense amount of 
business must there be done in a city that expels our 
equine servant from its walls. 





The author of the proverb, ‘“‘ There is no royal road 
to knowledge,” could not have foreseen the present 
system of teaching children without books, called 
“the object system,” now so popular in the most ad- 
vanced schools. In this system the slate and pencil are 
the only tools with which the infant is entrusted, By a 
late improvement in blackbcards an inventor threatens 
to do away with even this toil on the part of the pupil 
as by an arrangement too abstru-e to explain here, any 
problem of mathematics, geometry, geography, or 
music is quickly simplified to the astonished youth of 
to-day. 

TOPSY-TURVY WORLD. 
If the butterfly courted the bee, 
And the owl the porcupine; 
If churches were built in the sea, 
And three times one were nine; 
If the pony rode his master; 
If the buttercups ate the cows; 
If the cat had the dire disaster 
To be worried sir, by the mouse; 
If any or all these wonders 
Sbould ever come sbout, 
I should not consider them blunders 
If I couldn’t do without, 


= — — 


THEATRICAL FEUILLETON, 


Norzarne new has, during the past week, been 
given us in theatricale—musical or otherwise. In writ 
mg of them we should only have to chronicle the con- 
tinuance or reproduction of former acquaintances. The 
task of tashioning-out a pleasant feuilleton is, conse- 
quently, as difficult as it might be to rear a goodly edifice 
without stone or mortar. 

It is true, indeed, that the semi-successful dramatiza- 








tion of the Reverend Henry Ward Beecher’s novel of | 


“ Norwood ” has been withdrawn, and ‘‘ Under the Gas- 
light’’ has taken its place. 
But what can we say of a drama that we have reviewed 


before, when it is merely offered with a slight change 


in che cast, which by no means improves it ? 

The Worrell Sisters are very charming figures to look 
at when they are dressed in tights or abbreviated 
skirts. In burlesque they are passable; but in the 
sensational drama they are nowhere. In “‘ Norwood,” 
which was by no means sensational, they were equally 
remote from their proper sphere, and were quite as in- 
different as the Reverend Henry Ward Beecher’s plot 
and Mr. Daly’s arrangement of it. In “‘ Under the Gas- 
light,” which was intended to be sensational, they are 
even more indifferent than they were in “* Norwood,” 

Pretty faces and graceful limbs are invaluable adjuncts 


to histrionic ability; but, without the latter, they can | 


eimply count as graceful limbs and pretty faces, 


If the ob- } 


ahit. Let him specially apply his measuring-tape to 
the intellectual inches of the temale “stars”’ who are 
about to create for him a few months of theatrical glory. 
We offer him tis advice in the purest spirit of love and 
respect for his talent. Knowing, as we do, the fatal 
fascination of the histrionic paste-pot and shears, we 
feel convinced that the Reveren’i Henry Ward Beecher 
wi'l never again permit them to be employed upona 
work of his by other than his own bards. Let him, 
then, forego the cooscientious scruples which restrain 
h'm trom visiting any theatrical temple. By so doing 
he will arrive at some idea of how to shape him outa 
triumph which shail efface the memory of his present 
dramatic Bull Run, and atsome future day may become 
as great an orn.ment to the side-scenes as he now is 
to the lecture-desk and the pulpit. 

With our sincere wish that this may be so, in the 
most Christianly philanthropic spirit we Jay down the 

en. 
of ——The Philadelphia] papers inform us there has 
been a lively time in the rectangular City of Brotherly 
Love. John Brougham’s new, and as we are informed, 
eccentric comedy of *“* The Lottery of Life,” originated 
it. It arose from the high color bestowed upon his 
part by one of the actors, Some ot the critics took it 
upon themselves to denounce the play asimmoral. The 
aggrieved Celt who wrote ‘ Pocahontas” replied ina 
letter, which at the same time vindicated his mdrality 
and afforded him a capital advertisement. In conse- 
quence—or the letter or the mogality, deponent sayeth 
not which—the play has been as successful ip Philadel- 
phia as it was in Boston. 








ART GOSSIP, 


Tux artists of the studios in Tenth street, 
and at No, 212 Fifth avenue, with some few exceptions, 
have arranged for throwing open their studios on Sat- 
urday afternoons, according to the custom established 
by them last winter. This series of receptions was re- 
vived on Saturday, December 7th, and will be continued 
throughout the winter season. 

Winslow Homer, who has just established himeelf in 
one of the towers of the University Builcing, brings 
evidences with him of assiduous work during bis resi- 
dence of less than a year in France. Among his stadies 
in oil are several vigorous ones drawn from French 


| peasant-life in the harvest fields, and also some studies 


of landscapes, introducing those quaint old provincial 
homesteads so picturesque with their irregular angles 
and steep roofs. Sketches from the towers of Notre 
Dame also figure among the material brought with him 
by Mr. Homer, by whom the grotesque architecture of 
older Paris has not been overlooked. 

We have lately seen in the studio of Eastman John- 
son, a drawing in colored chalks, nearly finished by 
him, the subject of which is Abraham Lin-oln in the 
time of his early youth. For his character Mr. John- 
son has selected a type of a young lad, somewhat more 
than a boy, and yet not quite a man, and whose phy- 
| siqae and generala p) earauce are just what one might be 
lea to suppose regarding the youthful traits of the sub- 
ject. The young Lincoln is represented in a shanty, 
the objects in which are dimly discerned in the gloom. 
He is seated near a wood fire; very long-legged he is, 
and sprawling as to his limbs, and he is eagerly poring 
over a book by the light from the fire. Mr. Johnson 
has also nearly finished a woodland subject, with a girl 
carrying a child upon her shoulders over a log that 
spaps a swampy creek. Another rust c subject, nearly 
finished, is a sma!i picture of a girl and churn. In char- 
coal Mr. Johnson works with great success. He his 
lately finished a large drawing in that effective but diffi- 
cult materia!, a subject taken from camp life; the group 
consisting of a wounded soldier of very youthful ap- 
pearance, who has been placed in his camp-bed under 
some trees, where a young lady sits by and reads to 
him. For expression this drawing is admirable, and 
all the details are worked up with exquisite skill. 

A very fine landscape, lately finished by Inness, has 
just been adided to Snedecor’s Gallery, It is a large pic- 
ture ot the mountain scenery oi New Hampshire, and is 
painted with greater care in regard to forerround obj cts 
and general details then is usual with Mr. Inness, It 
is a transcript of Nature in one of her solemn and 
mystic moods, full of the grandeur of dark mountzin 
and darker bollow; end, taking it altogether, the pic- 
ture is, to our mind, the best one that has yet been 
painted by the artist. 

A good picture by Bouguereau has lately been im- 
aye by Mr. Knoedler, in whose galiery it is now to 

seen, The subject is a simple one, and simply 
treated. Two young girls, one a mere child, are wander- 
= in a splendid street in Paris, the elder being pro- 
vided with a violin. The picture is painted with great 
force, and is one of the best examples of Bouguereau 
yet brought to this country. 

A landscape oflarge cabinet size, with a flock of sheep 
ranged over the foreground, has just been finished by 
Edwin Forbes, and will soon be placed in KnoeJler’s 
Gallery. It is a picture of summer repose, with a clear 
blue sky, and faint, warm shadows throughout the com- 
| position. The group of sheep is arranged in a very 
| patural manner, and each individual “Cotswold” ot 
| the flock is drawn and painted with great fidelity. 
| The Durand pictures in the Leeds Art Gallery, which 
| were sold by auction on Thursday evening, December 
5th, will be succee.'ed by anumber of pictures from the 

encil of J. H. Dolph, which will also be sold after 

aving remained on view for a few days. In the same 
exhibition there will also be some pictures, the work af 
several New York artists of mark. 











BOOK NOTICES, 


Lerrers rrom Evrorr. By Jonn W. Forney. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 


| 

| 

| _ These letters originally appeared in The Press during 
| the past summer, while the author was traveling in 
| Europe, and are now reproduced in book form. They 
represent the impressions made on the mind of a culti- 
vated and ob-ervant American during a rapid tour in 
England, France, Switzerland, Germany, Belgium and 
| Holland, They are tull of interest. 








Queer Litritzr Peorte. By Harner BEEcHER 
Stowe. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


A pretty story book jor c'\ildren about dogs and cats, 
squirrels, birds, e:c., with pictures. 


Srortes anp Srcuts or France anp Irarxy. By 
Gracz GREENWOOD. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
Avery attractive little volume of travels, stories and 

history, in the peculiarly pleasing style which has made 

the authoress so great a favorite with children. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From T. B. Pererson & Brotuers, Philadel- 
phia: ‘ Tale of Two Cities;” “‘ David Copper*eld;” 
** Barnaby Rudge;” “ The Old Curiosity Shop,”’ (Peo- 
ple’s Edition), and “The Pickwick Papers (8vo. 
edition, with the original illustrations.) ‘‘ Leyton 
Hall,”” by Mark Lemons. 


From Ticxnor & Fretps, Boston: ‘Tale of 
Two Cities,” ‘‘Great Expectations” and ‘Christ- 
mas Stories,” (Diamond edition), aud “ Dombey and 
Son,”’ (Cuarles Dickens’s edition.) 


From SHeipon & Co., New York: ‘The Sex- 
ton’s Tale and other Poems,” by heodore Tilton, 
and “ Waiting for the Verdict,” by Mrs. R. H. Davis. 


; From THe AMErtcan News Company, New York, 


.** Modern Palmistry ; or, the Book of the Hand,” 
by A. Cra g, M. A. 


From M. Doortapy. New York: ‘* Lucia Dare,” 
&@ novel by the author of “Agnes Graham,” etc. 








OUR EUROPEAN LETTER, 
Monaco—N ice. 


Arma virumque cano, and why should not 
the file of St. Charles of Monaco be sung equally with 
that of St. Napoleon? Even as the happy Parisians on 
the fifteenth of August celebrate the greatness and 
the glory of France, so these twelve hundred subjects 
of the Prince ot Monaco, on the 4th of November, with 
one cannon wake the hillsides to echo, and make the 
Mediterranean at night to burn like noon-day with the 
flash of fireworks. From his rocky fastness, full two 
hundred feet above the sea, in the midst of his solitary 
town, the potentate of Monaco surveys his dominion, 
and can, as is the fashion of rulers, assure his people 
that the past year has been full of blessings and pros- 
perity, that Monaco is at peace with all the nations of 
the earth, and that he has contracted treaties and 
alliances full of promise for the future glory of 
Monaco! 

How much more enviable, then, is Prince Charles 
than his brother monarchs who have larger posses- 
sions and greater cares? Behold what a predicament 
is Louis Napoleon in after sixteen years of strug- 
gles, and triumphs, and popularity with his thirty 
millions, that could hardly have been hoped for even 
by himself! Now, in declining age, he finds himself 
environed by difficulties that would appall a younger 
and stronger man. Shall he keep his promise of last 
year to extend the liberties of his people? Shall he go 
to war with Prussia? How shall he sustain the Pope 
and not quarrel with Italy? How can he quict the 
clamors of the poor ot Paris and Lyons for cheaper 
bread? What can be done tor the unlucky Mexican 
bondholders? and so on, till one must think the poor 
emperor would gladly wish his fortune had been hum- 
bler, and that, like the Prince of Monaco, there could 
be the rank and luxury of a monarch without its labors 
and dangers. 

This miniature Principality dates from the tenth 
century, and was conterred upon a noble family of 
Genoa named Grimaldi, by Emperor Otho, After vari- 
ous fortunes it was annexed to France by the Republic 
of 1793, but was restored to ils princes on the downfall 
of Napoleon in 1815, when, as before, it came under the 
protection of the King of Sardinia, The cession of ter- 
ritory by Sardinia to France, in compensation ior aid 
rendered in the Austro-Italian war of 1859, necessitated 
curtailments in the already pettiest territory; and what 
by the seceding of Mentone, and sales of some barren 
mountains to France, the present Prince of Monaco 
cannot even say 


“I’m monarch of a)l I survey.” 


Perched upon the summit of a flat rock of seven hun- 
dred feet length and four hundred feet in width, is the 
palace, on the northern side, and the humble but 
pretty old stone houses on the other. Up a steep, well- 


of 1533, one wearily climbs, in p:eference to a lonver 
walk which leads by easy ascent from the bay to the 
further end of the town. Why and how the people live 
up there is a question I often asked myself and othera 
without answer. There are no siuns of manufacturing, 
few fish in the sea, and but scanty olive and citron trees 


known in the town, and only a few aged in the hospital. 
A veritable type of the lazy Italian, in vain one seeks by 
the accustomed means to persuid»s a Monacan to even 
the smallest labor. Enter a cabaret and shont out 
that you will give a lire to any one who will help you 
with your baggage, and not a man of the dozen domino- 
players and spectators raise their heads, and if you 
rouse any of those sleeping, with heads resting on 
the tables, the invariable response will be, ** Have no 
time.”” Surely the poet had this little Monaco in view 
when he said, 


“* Man wants but little here below,” 


and pleasures of a féle, there were not wanting many 
evidences of comfort and contentment in the closely 
packed houses, or in the narrow streets just wide 
enough for two or three to walk abreast. The little 
church in the centre of the town is richly decorated, 
and contains several objects of interest. 

Anticipating the abolition of their public gambling- 
houses at Baden and Homburg, the same French com- 


needy Prince of Monaco a license for the establishment 
of a Casino on a few acres of his barren farm, where, 
as if by magic, they have erected splendid white stone 


| buildings, created gardens into which tropical plants 


and trees are transplanted; broad promenades ard 
gracefully winding stairways running down to the edge 
of the sea, all set off with white stone railings and 
statues—a wondrous work of beauty, and a testimony 
vt the almost omnipetence of wealth and labor. Events 
have justified the foresight of the king gamblers, for 
Prussia has already declared that the year 1870 shall 


done likewise; so we may well imagine how popular 
will be in a few years these Mc diterranean shores with 
those who now are so eloquent in praise of the health- 
giving waters and air of Homburg and Baden! The 
interior of the Casino, in a miniature way, is as beau- 
tiful as those famous palaces in Germany. The liveried 
servants are quite as attentive, the music as perfect and 
the balls as gay, and in leu of the parks and drives of 
Germany, in front and below lies the Bay of Motaco, the 





blue Mediterranean. On that calm fourth of November 


211 


fete night, the moon sl ining full from a cloudless rky, 
a thousand varied colored lamps hanging in the gar 
ders about the temple o! folly, the bursting of rockets 
in air, the music and throng of merry visitors, rea.ized 
a picture only seen in the imagination ot the poet artist 
when he dreams of tue b. autiful. 

The games pliyed are Roulette and Trente-ct- 
Quarante, and I fancy that at Monaco fortune is even 
less favorable to the player than at Homburg and 
Baden, where it is almost true that everybody loses if 
he plays more than once; for it is a fact well-known 
that one entirely ignorant of a game at hazard is pretty 
sure to win the first time he ventures it, and much he 
vainly wonders in later atiempts why with knowl -dge 
and caution the good luck can zever more be repeated. 
Seated in the shadow of a palm-tree I chanced to overs 
hear a veteran player, who with two young compaiiions 
came from the Casino near to me, soliloquize in this 
wise: “And man is called a reasoning animal. This is 
his proud attribute above other created things, and one 
more quality is exclusively his own, ‘a 


employs and is governed by his knowledge and ex- 
perience, but at the very sight ot cards and a shining 
heap of gold and silver, forgetting all the familiar ad- 
vantages of the bank, and disregarding, blind to the 
fate of the haggard, ruined throng sta dng about, 
he rushes to his ruin even as the silly butterfly to the 
flaming candle. We know that the innual expense for 
maintaining tbe Casino is counted by millions of francs; 
we know that the proprietors are possessed of enor- 
mous fortunes; got every sou of it from the players; 
no man can tell the name of a human being who ever 
won and carried away with him any considerable sum; 
and yet men will waste their fortunes, risk their last 
franc, borrow, beg, and sometimes steal money that 
they may attempt an impossibility! And whence 
comes the insanity? why will a man, in other things 
wise, be such a fool as to gamble at a hazard game, 
where he knows that the chances are against his 
winning? There is but one explanation, one solution 
to the maddest folly a man can commit, and the solu- 
tion is, if possible, more senseless than the madn 
and ’tis this, Every player cherishes secretly the con- 
ceit that Providence wiil permit a miracle in his favor. 
I confess to it, and I am not a singular person in 
most things, and so conclude that the conceit is unk 
versal.” Here he paused, and tne three ha lt 
their cigarettes, silently for many miautes con 
plated the moonlit sea, What was my surprise to hear 
one of the younger ones addressing his companions: 
“I will raise two hundred irancs on my watch, and we 
will divide it, and give them another fight,” and with- 
outa.eproof trom the veteran moralizer, the three dis- 
appeared in the Casino! 

The large majority of visitors at Monaco came from 
Nice, distant twelve miles. The journey is accom- 
a in one hour by the steamboat, and in four 

ours by cairiage over the mountain side, The rail- 
way tollowing tue shore of the Mediterranean will be 
compleced in a few weeks, and it is expected that the 
a Monaco wil be much in for the 
ourney from Paris and Lyons, respectively, passing 
through Marseilles, Cannes, Toulon and Nica, wi'l be 
but twenty-seven and seventeen hours, railroad 
is a marvel of engineering eki!l and human toil, a very 
great part of it being by tunnel through the rocky 
mountains that bluff into the sea, Under French rule 
Nice is rapidiy acquiring the first rank for b auty and 
luxury, a8 it has ever been famous for saluority and 
miidness of climate. Protected by the mountains from 
the northern winds, Nice lies nestled about the broad 
bay, fair and f.esh as a bride, while the eternal waves 
gently murmur and break at her feet. The hotels are 
many and g od, without being extortionate; the fru't is 
abundant, and from one’s window may be seen groves 
of oranges, lemons, fizs, olives and pomegranates. The 
Prefect gives a sem‘-monthly ball; the fine military 
bands play in the little park near the sea; the M 
evening sssembiies at “‘ Lhe: lub” are always crowde: 
with fashion, and the drives in the environs never tail 
in variety. Berides thee, are the ruins of a 
temple ot Jupiter, erected by Julius Cmsar, and e 
Roman amphitheatre, which with a1 ttle repair would 
be ready for use; the crumbling walls of a tower built 
by Charlemagne; a very band-ome old church still in 
the Lands of the Capucin friars; the house in which 
Garibaldi was born, and the garden and villa in which 
A'phonse Kurr lives; and can I better conclude my 
letier than by commending all to read his charming 
book, ‘‘ A Tour Round my Garden "’? ¥, G. ¥. 








Whipping Blacks and Whites in Delaware, 
An exhibition of human cruelty was wit- 





paved road, through massive gates that bear the date | 


on the sterile and rocky mountain side; yet they are 
cheerful, wel! dressed, well fed; indeed a beggar is un- | 


for, making due allowance for the unusual merriment | 


pany some years since procured from the pliant and | 


be the last that sees her possessions dishonored by | 
legalized public gambling, and the Duke of Baden bas | 


nessed by a large crowd of persons of both sexes, at 
Wilmington, Del., on the 23rd of Novrmber lest, the 
particulars of which it is d fficult to recount without an 
| mmvoluntary shudder, The occasion was the return of 
| the semi-annual whipping session, in which persons 
who have been convicted 0! minor crimes are subjected 
to the barbarous punishment of the lash, Itmay well 
be a cause of surprise that such a shockiug ctistom tg 
still tolerated within the precincts of civilization, The 
disgusting exercises were inaugurated by four men une 
dergoing the sufferings of the pilory, after which a white 
man, convicted of robbing a boarding-house, was led to 
the post to pass through the terrible ordeal. He had 
been stripped to the waist wh'le in the jail, and s blan- 
ket was thrown over his shoulders. On reaching the 
whipping-post, the blanket was removed, and his wriste 
pinioned to the post. The sentence of the law was, 
that he shovld receive “twenty lashes well laid op his 
bare back;’’ but in executing the sentence the sheriff 
rea'ly inflicts nine times the specified number of cate, 
as the cat consisis of nine long leather thongs. The 
prisoner’s face twitched convulsively during the whip- 
ping, and his flesh showed plainly that the sentence 
had been faithfully executed. The blanket was again 
| thrown about his shoulders, and he was remanded to 
prison, to make room for another victim. Our illus. 
tration represents this scene in the “ semi-annual see 

sion,”’ and also several parties w highly 
lighted at the revolting ede, DO eine 
| admit all persons whore curiosity tekes them to the 
| spot, and in the crowd may be seen respectable-lookirg 

farmers, and young clerks and school-children, many 


ot whom look with impatience upon any delsy that 
may occur, Or revert to reminiscences of former exhi- 


bitions, and recount the cfiiciency (?) of a 

sheriff in warm terms. Nine otherse—six odened oak 
three white men—were treated in a similar 

and though they endeavored to show no signs of 

the facial contortions, and the shrinking of the 
proved the existence of physical suffering. It is 

that the severity of the punishment is greatly mitigaied 
by the humanity of the sheriff. However remiss he 
may be in performing his loathsome duty, the means 
and publicity of the correction cannot be 

as relics of an ill-tempered, barbaric age, and the con- 
tinuance of the custom as an insult to the 

spirit of the day. 











Tue Melton Riding Hat for ladies, celebrated 
for having received a gold medal ot the World’s Expoal- 
tion at Paris, is now being iutroduced in this city, 
on account ot its lightness and elegance of finish, 
e£00n become a favorite among our tashionable lad: 
The hat is manufactured trom the ordinary sikk and 
beaver material, and averages five and a half inches in 
height. It is ornamented with a blonde lace vail, caught 
up in the back in a delicate bow, and termi in 
broad ends. It may be purchased with either the 
to individual taste 


D’ Orsay or Stanley curl, accord 
| but the latter style is most 


s , ~“ , 
animal,’ In the ordinary and inferior matters of life be 
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THK EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA SHOOTING IN THE FOREST OF COMPIEGNE, 


The Emperor of Austria shooting in the | the Archduchess Marie Louise, it was fit that his Impe- 
Forest of Compiegne. rial Majesty of Austria should pay a visit. The royal 

pair, accompanied by game-keepers, whiled away some 

The French Emperor, in entertaining his Imperial | hours in shooting pheasants, etc., and then had a quiet 
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TRIAL OF THE FENIANS AT MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 


Austrian visilor, accompanied him to Compiegne. To | conversation together far from the noise and publicity of 
this historic city, where Louis XVI. recsived Marie | Paris. While here the French Emperor received a tele- 
Antoinette, the Archduchess ot Austria, on her arrival | gram announcing the defeat of Garibaldi. The French 
in France, and where apoleon the Great entertained ' journalists have made a good deal of capital out of this 





























VOLUNTEERS ON THE ROAD TO NARNI TO JOIN GARIBALDI. 


meeting, ard profess to view it with susyicion. The , imperial city of Cmsar’s day, as an a>propriate crown 
prologue, Salzburg; the epilogue, Compiegne. We shall to Un‘ted Italy, while he was fighting his way at Monte 
only find out by waiting further events, and in the | Rotundo, the City ot Rome was not perfectly tranquil, 
meantime be patient. ‘All’s well that ends weil.” as may easi'y beimagined. The mob had assaulted the 











FESTIVAL OF VINE DRESSERS ON THE BANKS OF LAKE _COMO, ITALY. 


Soldiers and Citizens Patrolling the | Capitol and been severely repulsed, so to prevent furth- 
Streets cf Rome, er,disorders, patrols composed of pontifical troops, and 
While Garibaldi was striving to present Rome, the | citizens whose only uniform was a ribbon of yellow and 





CELEBRATION OF THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE MARRIAGE OF THE GRAND DUKE 
OF SAXE-WEIMAR. 
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white, marched through all the principal streets armed 
with muskets and bayonets. 
Volunteers Going to Join Garibaldi, 

We here present an illustration showing a motley 
group in search of Garibajdi and his army, These as- 
pirants for freedom bring their weapons with them, 
and the uniform worn in the volunteer army is the 
8am* worn before they joined that body. The military 
officer seems willing to afford the information so eagerly 
sought, and one can easily fancy that the camp is close 
by, from the presence of the sentinels. 


Trial of the Fenians at Manchester, Eng. 


The Special Commission of Assize, for the trial of the 
Fenians, W. O’Meara Allen, Michael Larkin, William 
Gould, Thomas Maguire and Edward Shore, charged 
with the murder of Police-Sergeant Brett on the occa- 
sion of the rescue of Colonel Kelly and Deasey trom the 
police-van at Manchester, last September, was opened 
in the room shown in our cut, on the 26th of October, 
Allen, Larkin and Gould were duly hanged, as the 
telegraphic reports have already informed us, different 
punishment being awarded to the others, We give this 
illustration to show the appearance of an English court, 
as ite interior arrangement differs from that usually 
seen in America. 


The Grand Duke Constantine and the 
King of Greece. 


This illustration represents the King of Greece riding 
with his father-in-law, the Grand Duke Constantine. 
King Georgios I. of Greece was married on the 27th of 
October to the Grand Duchess Olga Constantinovna, a 
niece of the present Czar of Russia. The wedding 
took place at eight o’clock in the evening, at the 
Winter Palace of the Czar, in St. Petersburg. 
The king is only twenty-two years of age, and his bride 
is seventeen. The newspaper accounts represent the 
wedding festivities to have been carried on regardless 
of expense. King Georgios is not very popular with 
his subjects, but his crown and salary (about $170,000 
gold) are guaranteed him by the powers of protecting 
Greece, namely, France, Russia and England, 


Encampment at Toulon of the French 
Troops Ordered to Italy. 


Toulon, in France, is a great depot for army supplies 
of all descriptions, most of the French expeditions fit- 
ting out at this harbor. At the first rising of the war- 
cloud over Italy, preparations were begun here for the 
expedition which landed French troops at Civita Vec- 
chia, and an increase of the standing garrison was or- 
dered. Our illustration shows the camp of French 
troops as it appeared when they were preparing to em- 
bark, with the attendant hurry and bustle always attend- 
ant on the disposal of the accumulations of camp-life, 
on being ordered to march. 


Festival of Vine-Dressers, Lake Como, 
Italy. 


Eich year brings us our Thanksgiving Day here in 
America, in England the festival of the Harvest Home, 
and in vine-growing countries, such as France and Italy, 
the festival of those employed in the vineyards. How 
appropriate to this occasion would be the chorus in the 
oratorio of the “‘ Seasons,”’ “ All Hail to the Wine!”’ It 
is then that all the reaction from the long strugg'e of 
man against nature, of getting the crop gathered with- 
out damage from the weather, bursts forth in singing 
and dancing. In ltaly the first ripe grape is consecrated 
to the Virgin, whose image is very often found in the 
vineyards. The gathering of the grapes is always ac- 
companied bya religious ceremony, and is every vil- 
lage where grapes are grown the parish priests offer 


diurnal prayers for the success of the vintage. When | 








| 
| 


the harvest is over, the vine-dressers form processions ' 


similar to the one here pictured. 


Celebration of the Twenty-fifth Anni- 
versary of the Wedding of the Grand 
Duke of Saxe Weimar. 


The custom of celebrating “golden” and “silver” 

































































TRINITY CHURCH AND RECTORY, WASHINGTON STREET, HOBOKEN, N. J. 


weddings, with the minor and more frequent ‘‘ wood- 
en,” ‘‘tin,” and “glass’”’ weddings, has emigrated to 
this country from Germany. On the 8th of October, 
the Grand Duke of Saxe Weimar celebrated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his wedding, or “silver ’’ wedding, 
as we should call it here, with great pomp, having along 
procession, banquet, and jolly time generally among his 
subjects. The City of Weimar, the capital of the duchy, 
where the ducal palace is situated, was brilliantly illum- 
inated on the occasion, and the citizens very generally 
turned out to do honor to the occasion and their sove- 


reign. 








TRINITY CHURCH, HOBOKEN, N. J. 


Wuatever may be the triumphs of modern 
times in railroads, steamships, and electric telegraphs, 
it is certain that we have made no progress in architec- 
ture, more especially ecclesiastical architecture. The 
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grand old cathedrals, hallowed by the storms of a 
thousand years, and which stand so proudly that 
they promise to last for centuries longer, remain monu- 
ments of a solemn grandeur no modern buildings can 
realize. Even in the humbler village churches, so 
quaint and yet so picturesque, we see models which 
modern architects can only imitate, and not excel, To 
tue religious man, as well as to the lover of nature, 
there are few prettier sights than a village church, with 
its taper spire pointing suggestively to heaven. Among 
those in the vicinity of New York, Trinity Church, 
Hoboken, is a very excellent specimen of that rustic 
style which harmonizes so well with fields and trees. 
The corner-stone of Trinity Church was laid in the 
early part of 1856 by the late Bishop Doane, and was 
opened for divine service in the course of the same 
year. Soon after a chapel was added to it, by Mr. Wm. 
P. Wright, senior warden, as a memorial of bis only 
daughter, Grace, and he therefore named it “Grace 


GEN. SANTOS ACOSTA, PRESIDENT OF COLUMBIA. 









































Chapel,’’ generously presenting it to the Parish for the 
religious treining of the young. The chapel, as well as 
the church, is built of blue granite. 

Mr. Wright also presented to the church two splendid 
specimens of old oak carving, a pulpit and reading- 
desk, purchased from a very ancient church in Cannon 
street, London, when pulled down for improvements, 
also the Creed, Lord’s Prayer and Ten Commandments, 
painted in the very old church character on copper. 

In March, 1860, a very excellent and fine toned organ 
was erected, which is a great credit to the maker, Mr. 
Jobnson, of Westfield, Mass, 

This church and chapel are mostly covered with 
English ivy and the Virginia creeper whieh reaches 
over the very top of the gable. 

Adjoining the church isa fine building which owes 
its origin to the ladies of the congregation. It is 
thirty-two feet wide by seventy deep. The ground floor 
is thrown into one spacious room, which is well fitted 
up asa Sunday-school. The upper part of the building 
is the residence of the rector, two sides of which over- 
lock the park grounds of Edwin Stevens, Esq. 

‘The congregation of this church was first ministered 
to by the Rev. Dr. N. W. Camp, & minister universally 
esteemed for his learning, piety and usefulness, who re- 
signed before the church was completed, and sinee the 
church was opened there have been several changes 
in the rectorship. The Rev. Mr. Sayre Marris 
resigned in 1865; he was succeeded by the Mev. 
Fred. FitzGerald, who died on the Slet; of Auguat, 
1866, The present rector is the Rev. R. W. Howes, Jr., 
who commenced his ministry on Advent Sunday. Not- 
withstanding the short time he has held the position, 
he has greatly endeared himself to his flock by luis 
Christian spirit and urbanity. He is one of those clergy- 
men who combine admirable common sense with the 
most practical piety, and under his spiritual guidance 
the congregation cannot fail to increase in numbers and 
godliness. There is a monument in the church to Mr. 
James F. Melliss, junior warden and superintendent of 
the Sunday-schoo)], a man who is affectionately ro- 
membered for his untiring benevolence to the more 
youthful of its members. The creed is Episcopalian. 
We are happy to add that the absurd, unorthodox 
and modern custom of discontinuing divine service 
during the summer season is not followed in this 
pretty little church. The prosperity and comfort of the 
congregation are mrch owing to the exertions of the 
Vestry, who are among the most respectable citizens of 
Hoboken, 








General Santos Acosta, Acting President of 
Columbia. 


Ws present this week a very spirited portrait 
of General Santos Acosta, the Acting President of the 
United States of Columbia. General Acosta has gained 
some celebrity in the wretehed South American wars 
as a brave man, and has also the higher and better 
reputation of being an educated and affable gentle- 
man. He is about forty-four years of age, and holds 
his present position in virtue of the action of the 
Congress of the Republic, which deposed Genera 
Mosrquera for acts upon which it does not become us to 
pronounce judgment, 








Tae Davonrers or Smam.—Extravagant 
dress and want of method are two radical weaknesses 
women must extirpate if they ever hope to rise trom 
their present secondary position. Their dress is the 
outward and visible sign of it—the livery of their lower 
condition, Everything about it is absurd, from the 
spurious hair pinned to the back of their heads, down 
to the train that sweeps the muddy pavement: A bon- 
net is an epitome of tag-ends. A women thus adorned 
is like the funny little crab, who adorns its head and 
shoulders with bits ot sea-weed, or any other stuff 
within its reach, and les about its tank self-satis- 
fied and ridiculous. omen must and will “trim,” as 
spiders spin webs, and bees make honey-comba: 
They even trim their bathing-dresses ; though one would 
think that nothing could reicem such attire from ugfi- 
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Bess. Everything about a woman’s dres* is uncom- 


fexteble. Bverthing is pinned on and fuise. There is 
at etiouht and the expense, Women 
whose : 


ofa neces exoct.Is the r incomes must 
work hard with their needles. They are compounds of 
sewi g and make-b lieve—daughtcrs of Sam aad 
Couid « stranger, ignorant 1 moderti customs, 
Suppose it could be possible tiat beings capable of 
would habitually go out toa par:y of a winter 
Dg clad by half th 

fe the iety or go di tas e of tle person Leing £0 ex- 
posed? Assvon as Eve ate of the apple she knew the 
Was naked: ifher dancing daugiters could take a bite 
of yust such another, their eyes, too, might be opened 
their uncovered condition. But it this style of dress 
offensive in young giris, What shal) be said to those 
have reached the f oxen latitudes beyond fifty, 
who persist in appearing in the airy costume of the 
? They appear %) think they can conceal their. 

exposing persons, 
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THE SPIRIT’S WHISPER, 

Oor at the edge of the rippling tide, 

Washed by the storm from his fathomless bed, 
Badely cut down in his young life’s pride, 

Somebody's darling lay stark and dead, 

on the sand, with bair of gold 

Matted and damp on his cold, pale brow; 
Oh! that the sad, sad tale be told, 

Somebody waits for her darling now. 


Bmooth back his sunny, curling hairs 
Think of his mournful fate with a sigh; 
Drop on his coffin a silent tear; 
His dirge be the scream of the sea-bird’s ery. 
at winds, moan out your requiems her®, 
Over his spiritiess, dideding’ clay} 
Spirit, go whisper in somebotly’s ear, 
“ Jeeus, the Saviour, has called me away.” 


Somebody sat at the window that night, 

Weary and wan with weeping alone, 
And watched the glittering harbor-light, 

And heard the ead song of the bar's wild moan ; 
But above ite moaning at dawn of day 

A sweet voice whispers in acecnts of love, 
“Jesus, my Saviour, has oailed me away : 

Fly with me, dearest, to realms above |” 


Lower and lower that fair head bowed, 
Further and further ’tis bow’d each day, 
Till, wrapped in the folds of her snow-white shroud, 
Semebody’s spirit has passed away— 
Pass’d away to that distant shore, 
To the “ Haven of Bliss ” beyond the sky, 
Where spirits, united to part no more, 
Dwell in the light of tue God Most High. 








FIVE POUNDS BRITISH. 


CHAPTER I, 


an during the dxy? Where | 


left Ireland, an if she hadnt had red hair we might 
hav bin marrid long ago, . 
**So he more at present from your 
“own brother, 
“Nap Doan. 


“‘P. 8. Thad cudnt ye arn the other five pounds | 


| 


| by borryin it ?” 

“That last stggestion is very mtich to the 
point,” remarks Father Lavery, laughing} ‘‘ but 
| the reference to yourself, Maguire, is rather am- 
biguous, ch ?” 

“True enough, your reverence—— Yes, the 
whole letter is like Ned himself. He was a care- 
less dog, but as good a soul as ever existed.” 

“ Troth, it’s him that woe the good soul,” inter 
poses Thady, ‘An’ wasn’t it daycent of him to 
Sind the five pounds an’ go widout the top-coat 
for our sakes? Oh, if I only had another twin 
brother like him!” 

‘** Which you could not very easy have,” responds 
the priest, laughing. ‘The path lies plainly be- 
fore you, Thady. Ned has met with success in 
America ; and seeing prosperity for you and your 
wife there, too, he sends money enough to pay the 
passage of one, trusting you will double the 
amount by proper exertions. You must, there- 
fore, use your utmost efforts to increase what you 
have to the amount required; and after having 
done so, you can take passage to a better land 
than this, where the poorest man can raise his 
head above water.” 

** Ah, it’s meself would like to go there, father ; 
for I’ve nothin’ to keep me here barrin’ that jewel 
of me heart, Molly, an’ she’ll go where I go. It’s 
been bitther hard for me to keep the dog from the 
door the last two years, an’ 1 see nothin’ betther 
before me; but how could I make five pounds, or 
even the half of it? The thrifle of rint that’s 
upon us and the few scanty bites we ate 1s all 
I’ve made by me labor this many a day.” 

‘Well, we must think of some plan for you, 
Thady ; meanwhile, let your own wits be busy ; 
an there’s Molly, sure she can contrive——” 

“ Ah, it’s she that is the conthriver, your river- 
ence, Sure she turned me coat twice for me, an’ 
if it only had the third side i would soon get an 
airin’ too, I'll go ye bail!” 

“A wonderful sample of domestic economy, 
truly,” replies Father Lavery, smiling at Thady’s 
conceit. 

‘Ah, it’s she that is the sample! Molly, you 
conthriver, couldn’t we sell the pig?” * 

“ Arrah, is it jokin’ ye are, Thady ? sure we have 
no pig but the wan that was stole ?” 

“And are you sure you have that, Molly?” 
asks the schoolmaster, laughing heartily at the 
expression. 





Tx g00n¢ of our etory, reader, is laid in Ireland. 

If we give ear for a moment to two old women 
who are gossiping by a country roadside, we shall | 
hegr of some of our characters. | 
“*And so ye tell me they’re all well about your 

* parts, Judy ?” . 

“Yis, they’re all purty well, Mrs. McGrath; | 
but did ye hear what happened Thady Dolan ?” 

“‘No, Judy ; what’s wrong wid the boy, now ?” 

“Oh, there’s a great matther wrong wid him! 
Sure his own brother, Ned, that wint to Ameriky 
three years ago, has sint him a letther full of 
goold!” 

“Now, Judy, d’ye tell me that ?” 

“Paix, Ido, Mrs, McGrath ; andFather Lavery’s | 
been down at Thady’s cabin, hard at work this 
half hour, tryin’ to read the letther for thim, but 
I believe it’s too scholastic for him, wid all his 
larnin’, so he’s sint off for the schovimasther, to | 
It him try what he can make out of it.” | 

Leaving the women to their tall, we will follow | 


Maguire, the schoolmaster, pass him on the way, 
The 


| 


and enter Thady Dolan’s cabin before him, 
good Father Lavery, with his hat on his knees and 


his staff leaning against the wall where he is | 


sitting, is trying to decipher Ned Dolan’s epistle, 


“Oh, ye needn’t laugh, Misther Maguire ; may- 
be I’m not as simple as ye take me for.” 

“Prove it,’ says Maguire, laughing good- 
humoredly. 

‘Prove it! Ill do that same, an’ before I’m 
much oulder, ayther. Isn’t what belongs to us 
our own until we sell it or give it away ?” 

** Most certainly.” 

** An’ wasn’t that pig our own intirely ?” 

** Tt was, I’m sure.” 

“* An’ did we sell it or give it away ?” 

**T believe not.” 

“Then, Misther Maguire, I howld that the pig 
that was stole is ours still!” 

‘‘ Bravo! Molly, bravo!” exclaims the priest. 
“There, Maguire, confess yourself beaten by an 
Irish syllogism, a bit of native logic, unobscured 
by the dust of the schools.” 

Maguire joins heartily in the laugh that is 
against him: and, after a few moments’ further 
parleying, priest and pedagogue take their de- 
parture. 

At the time our story opens Thady and Molly 
Dolan had been married half a year. Previous to 
her marriage Molly was a servant in one of the 
well-to-do families in the locality, and left her 


muttering bis vexation at times as cer‘ain phrases | Place against the wishes of many, to associate 
and odd words completely baffle him. Teds jg | her fortunes with Thady, giving little thought to 


on his feet in the middle of the room, holding in 
his hand a draft for five pounds, which Ned has 
sent him. There is joy within the lad, and it 
manifests itself by his grinning face, his humor- 
ous romarks aimed at the occasion, and his affec- 
tionate way of troubling his wife, who, with her 
apron instead of a bellows, is trying to coax a turf 
fire into a better display of itself. The school- 
master enters, and the priest greets him with: 

“ Welcome, Maguire, thou man of A, B and C! 
Thrice welcome under these circumstances! Your 
eyes are younger than mine, and more used to 


dealing with scrawls; so there is a matter for | 


their consideration. 
have as free a translation as you can give us.” 

**A literal translatioa would be out of the ques- 
tion, I'm afraid,” responded Maguire, after he had 
scanned the letter a moment. ‘ Such an arrange- 
ment of written words I never before witnessed ; 
but here goes for as passable English as I can 
render them into.” 

And, with a humorous twinkle in his eye, he 
reads the letter, which we give below, in speliing 
and expression as near to the original as possible : 


“New york November 2, 18— 

“ My prer THap—I take my pen in hand to rite 
too let you kno that I am weil opeing those few 
lines will find you in gud helth as they leeve me at 

t. I send those fow lines myself the other 
setera I wrote wur bi another man. decr Thad | 
send five pounds british, arn another five 

unds and you an Moliy come out heer to this 
dacint countri, hire a dacint ship. see how I kan 
read an rite the young mistlriss larnod me upon 
my wurd Thad I think shed marry me if it wusnt 
fur the quare equint I bave in my left eye— thats a 
joke but niver wind, Now come out heer as soon 
you kan. try hard to arn the rest of the muny if 
oaly knew that I hav to go with no top coat« 
this cowld Winter comin so as to send ye this 
wud try yer : est to mak: up the differ- 

ance kis Molly fur me an take a twin brothers love 
to yerself. tell Father Javery I honor his memry 
an also give niy love to Missus McGinnis that 
Beepe the pigs. Tell owld Magu:re that I ramem- 
all the ins iver he gave me, and that I 
yy him if iver he comes out heer. Give 
my love to little Mary Casey, an tell thatifI hadnt 


. 


Try them with it, and let us | 


the uncertain future before her. Indeed she 
hardly knew what discomfort was until! the pinch- 
ing poverty of her wedded days made itself felt. 
Still she never complained; for Thady was a kind 


j husband, who had nothing to keep him from 
| being clever except his empty pocket. The tidy 


habits that Molly had acquired when at service 
made themselves observable very soon after her 
appearance under Thady’s roof. There was not 
much in the cabin to make a show of neatness 
with, but whatever conld be kept free from dirt, 
or whatever had a proper place for itself, did not 
| miss attention; and the hands that did this had 


lan effect on Thady, too, as his well-patched 
clothes and general improved appearance tes- 
tified. 

Thady had no occupation in particular—like to 
many Irish country lads—and therefore eked out 
| but a precarious livelihood. He gave the small 

farmer who was over him work enough to pay the 
rent of his dwelling, and half an acre of ground 
| was hired on the same farmer's land when wanted, 


and earned odd shillings here and there at ditch- 


|me to buy pigs wid the money—young pigs I | 


| mane—kane them till they’re a good size, and 
thin sell thim at a profit ?” 
** An’ how would you feed thim, Thady ?” 
“ How would I teed thim? why, like any other 
| pigs, of coorse,” 
“Where would ye get the money to kecp thim 
| in feed 2” 
“Eh? now that bothers mic intitely ; how did 
| ye think of that, ye conthrivin’ sample! Th 


me irom megandhern’ and goin’ ivery way but tly 
wan widout a crook in it!” 

Molly’s objections to every plan of Thady’s 
were tetci¥ed in good part by him; indeed, he 
was too happy in contemplation ef his money to 
feel provoked at her. He pulled out his draft so 
often to have a fresh look at it that she was forced 
to take it away from him and lock it in her chest, 
telling him that in all likelihood he would forget 
himself and light his pipe with it in the morning. 
Then they retired for the night; no conclusion 
had been arrived at. 

Father Lavery was an early visitor in the morn- 
ing. He had a plan to propose on Thady’s ac- 
count, one that seemed a very feasible one to 
| him; it was this: That Thady should go to Dub- 
lin, get a peddler’s license, purchase a stock of 
miscellaneous wares, and peddle them through 
the country. There was money in the business, 
and as an aid to Thady tho priest would give him 
a.letter of introduction to a friend in town, who 
would assist him in making bis purchases. This 
scheme was more to Molly’s mind than any of 





Thady’s plans, which had too much speculation | 


|in them, and which involved attendance at fairs 


saints be about us, but it’s well I have you to keep | 


“Good-morrow to yerself, Thady—i# it for 
| Dublin ye are? or will ye stay for the races?” 
| “roth, then, Barney, I think I may as well 
thry to earn an honest penny here as anywhere,” 
“Paix, you're right there, Thady; I wadn’t 
make an owld basie of a peddier of meself so 
| long as I could double me money here in ten min- 
| utes, or Jess. Now, Thady, let me tell how yell 
make a fortune on this very spot. There'll be five 
horses in the grand race to-day for the Kildare 
Cup. That bay mare ye saw go by a minute ago 
| is Gipsy, and she’s the favorite ; now—mind what 
I'm tellin’ ye—Gipsy is bound to win! Thad thet 
from me own brother, and he’s her trainer. So 
now ye know where to lay yer money—a wink is as 
good for you as a nod, any day.” 

“Faith, Barney, I don’t care a snap for any 
trainer’s story—not that I mang bad to yer 
brother at all—but at any rate I have made up 
me mind how to put my money. I heard at the 
stables that Waterford will be here, and I just 
said to myself that whatever horse he backed im 
the grand race would be tie one for my money.” 

‘* Well, do as you like, Thady, and good luck to 
ye any way.” 

When the racing began Thady mingled with 
the small fry, who gatsered about the gates lead- 
ing to the grand stand. The persons composing 
this gathering were small publicans, petty shop- 
keepers, farmers’ sons, and others, who risked 
small bets, and considered the crown entrance- 
fee to the stand as money thrown away. Witlk 
these Thady felt perfectly at ease. He had been im 
such crowds on other rainy days, and had wagered 
odd half-crowns and shillinzs on the running— 


| 
| now he was to stake pounds where he had before 


| andmarkets—notorious for their bad associations. | ventured shillings. 


Thady took a strong liking to the priest’s pro- 
posal, and announced himself as ready to put the 
matter into operation as once, confident that suc- 
cess would attend him. Molly was not so san- 
guine as her husband, She looked at his inex- 
perience, and she thought of his weakness, and it 
was only under a strong protest that she at last 
gave way to his pleadings and Father Lavery’s 
persuasion, 

‘“* Trust him, Molly, trust him,” said the priest, 
| “ond Pll go bail for him he won’t come back 
| empty-handed. This is the only chance he has; 
| he mustearn the money required, or he won’t be 

doing right by Ned. 
| some exertions to earn it now, ten to one but the 





five pounds he has will be squandered—and think 


what a sore heart Ned would have if he should 
| hear such a story. Work for the money he must, 
| Molly, for there is no one about these poor quar- 
| ters who would make him a present of what he 
wants.” 
It was accordingly agrecd that Thady should 
turn roving merchant. 





CHAPTER II. 

OnE fine morning, a week after the ‘events of 
our last chapter, Thady stood at his cabin door 
bidding good-by to his Molly. As Dublin was not 
very far from his native place, he was about to 
make the journey on foot ; and he had concluded 
that after he had made his purchases he would 
return and begin his peddling among his own 
neighbors. As this separation was to be only for 
a day or two, neither Thady nor Molly had great 
cause for a display of emotion. Nor did Thady 
exhibit any—he was as cheerful as ever he had 
been in his life ; but Molly cried a little at first, 
and although her husband dried her tears and 
strove to raise her spirits, a cloud remained on her 
face, 

“Ye needn’t be frettin’ for me, my darlin’. 
Sure I'll be back to ye again immadjetly ; an’ il 





make yer mind aisy on that ; for not a drop willl 
taste while I’m away, by these five fingers I’m 
holdin’ up before ye !” 


shoe after him as he left the door. He hurried 
| off with a stout staff for company, as fully resolv- 
| ed in his own mind to earn money and let whisky 
alone as any consistent man that ever made a reso- 
lution. 

Who has not heard of the Curragh of Kildare? 





more famous still for the horse-races that have 
| taken place over its noble course. When Thady 
| left the by-road thatled from his place, and began 
| his tramp upon the highway, he wae surprised to 
| find the latter gvell covered by a great concourse of 
vehicles of all descriptions. They were all going 
the same way, and that puzzled Thady until he 
remembered that the great fall meeting was to 
come off at the Curragh race-course that day. 
“Tare an’ ages!” exclaimed our hero, “ why 
| did Imake up me mind to goto Dublin to-day? 
| I'll miss all the fun at the coorse, an’ that ’ill be a 
big miss forme, who has never been away from 
| arace at the Curragh these twenty years. Never 
mind, the coorse is on me way, an’ I'll drop in to 
| take a look at the horses anyhow.” 
Thady haa had his draft cashed by a shopkeeper 





it’s the thought of the whisky that’s botherin’ ye, | 


+ For the sake of good Iuck, Molly threw her | 


that place so famous for its military reviews, and | 


The minor races were over, and then was to coms 
the great struggle for ihe Kildare Cup. For this 
race five splendid horses were ready to try the 
turf; they were, Faugh-a-ballagh, Barbarian, 
Shamrock, Blue Bonnet, and Gipsy. The latter— 
a beautiful bay mare—was the favorite. She had 
done gvod running on several occasions, and had 
many backers, Barbarian belonged to a Mr. 
Bradshaw, and was from the Maze, in the Nortla 
of Ireland. He was not well-known, but a rumor’ 
sprea‘l over the course that he had been put toa 
most severe test in the morning, and Lad done 
| wonders. This was a point in his favor, and what 





And if he does not use | sained him more friends was the fact that Denny 


| Winn, the best jockey that ever rode on the 
Curragh, was to ride him, The three remaining 
| horses were crack steeds, and each had a pres- 
| tige. 

| “The bell sounds, and the five horses come out 
for the usual short canter before starting in the 
race. Thady becomes very nervous now, and is 
raised toa full flutter of excitement when word 
comes to his party that the Marquis of Waterford 
has laid one hundred guineas on Barbarian, 
Chady’s time has come, and his wager is: 

* Two pounds on Barbarian against the field!” 

**T ll take you,” says a voice near him, and in» 
| moment even money is placed in the hands of a 
| stakeholder. 
| The horses are now in lino for the start—the 
| flag drops—they are off! Faugh-a-ballagh is 
away with the lead ; Gipsy is close upon him, and 
Babarian brings up the rear. 

Thady wishes he had not made the wager. 

The animals disappear now, as they round the 
turn, from the sight of our party at the gates; 
but those who are on the grand stand have the 
whole course in view, and with their glasses can 
distinguish the colors of the riders, From these 
reports come down every few seconds to the gate 

party. Thady’s friend Barney hears, and im- 
| mediately reports that: 

“ Faugh-a-ballagh has fallen back; Gipsy has 
the whole field béhind her; Shamrock is third; 
and Barbarian is fourth.” 

Something thumps under Thady’s waistcoat. 

But a few seconds elapse until a second report 
says: 

“Gipsy is still first—Barbarian has passed 
Shamrock, and is fast drawing upon his leader.” 

There is an easier feeling under Thady’s waist- 
coat, 

The excitement becomes intense now all over 
| the course, and the eyes of Thady’s party are 








| anxiously looking for the first sight of the horses 
as they make the last turn, and strike the home- 
| stretch. 

‘‘Here they are! here they are!” and wild 
shouts burst from a thousand throats as the 
| jockeys’ caps, bobbing up and down behini the 
| rise of the hill, announce the approach. “ Gipsy’s 
| first!” Yes, the gallant mare is still at the front ; 
| but Denny Winn has been doing well, for Bar- 
| 
| 
} 


barian has the second place, and is pushing hard 

for the mare. 

Thady lays his remaining three pounds on the 
| Barb. 

On they come thundering over the turf, anda 
great cheer goes up for Denny as he places the 
horse by the side of the mare, and the neck-and- 
struggle begins. Gipsy’s rider is using whip and 





ing, plowing, harvesting, threshing, et cetera. | of his town, who kept an account in Dublin—so | spur; Denny has his horse well in hand, and is 
| His one failing—the bane of Sis country—was a | he entered the race-course with five gold pieces | riding with the best seat in the ficld. His spurs 


love of whisky, which too often mastered him, 


in his pocket, each one worth twenty shillings. 


| are quiet still, and so is his whip, but he will put 


and which was a cause of secret fretting to Molly. | As it was early in the day, and as he was well ac- | them to service presently—he has great confi- 


| She—and she had considerable tact of her own— 
had extorted a promise from him about a fort- 
night before the time at which we introduce him 


| to the reader, that he would not taste liquor any 


more ; she trembled for him when he became 


master of five pounds, 
the departure of the two parish worthies. 
Joubled very earnestly. 


party. 
quickly cried down by Molly; and she, the 


suggest! 


money at the same time, 





Our couple sat up very late that night after 
They 
debated the question of how the money should be 
Thady, who was the | 
doubting one at first, became the more sanguine 
He put forth several schemes, which were 
quicker-witted one of the two, had nothing to 
Alas! she was afraid that her husband 
could not be master of himself and so much 


‘Now, Moily, ye craythur, how would it do for 


quainted with some of the horse-trainers, be had 
no trouble in getting admission to the stables 
| where the animals that were to run were kept for 
the time. The sight of these beautiful thorough- 
breds only fired his blood, and when one of them 
was taken out by his groom, and put toa gallop 
to show his condition to his owner, Thady yielded 


dence in his horse, and he knows tliat Gipsy is 
doing her utmost. Seventy—fifty—forty yards 
trom the goal, and still together. Such whipping 
and spurring! Gipsy is stretching her beautiful 
| neck as if she knows that an inch is as good asa 
| mile; but the long strides of the horse have told 
their story—the bonny mare falis back, and Bar- 





to his heart’s longing, put his visit to Dublin off | barian comes in the winner! 


| for a day, and, what was more, determined to | 


stake half his money at least upon the grand race 
of the afternoon ! 


another! 
ney!” 


Thady is master of ten pounds, and is a happy 
man. 


| Success isa great elevator of spirits. Thady’s 


‘And why shouldn’t I invest me money that rose to an indescribable pitch when he found his 
way ?” he said; ‘‘sure I’m only takin’ a risk, and | great desire accomplished. 
wouldn’t I be takin’ a risk if I wint to Dublin? 
Troth, I might be robbed there intirely ; and | purpose never struck him ; and when with an arm 
sure I may as well loose me money one way 2s | 
Arrah, good-morrow t’ye, cousin Bar- 


What Moliy would 
think of the means he had used to accomplish his 


around the neck of his friend Barney he entered 
a public-house, and called for a round of punch, 
he forgot what he had said concerning whisky, 


~ 
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when he held up the five fingers of his right hand 
to Molly in the morning. And one round was no’ 

enough; another, and another, and another 
follewed—and then the two friends reached that 
mellow state which so well bears out the saying : 

“*There’s truth in wine,” 

Steadfast friends they have been for years, but 
now they must protest their friendship for each 
other over and over again—they shake hands 
twenty times at least, and laugh and cry by turns, 
as their feclings move them. Barney takes a new 
silx handkerchief from his neck, and ties it 
around Thady’s as well as his uncertain hands 
can doit ; and Thady—in an aceountable excess of 
kindness—lends Barney five pounds toward the 
purchase of a cow. Barney essays again to shake 
hands, but misses the hand of Thady, and falls to 
the floor, Thady stoops to assist him to his seat, 
looses his balance, falls over the body of his 
prostrate friend, and is soon in a drunken 
slumber. 

The sleep of drunkenness is heavy. The placing 
of Thady and Barney in the cart of a farmer, who 
was going by the way of their homes, did not 
awaken either ofthem. One individual who helped 
to put Thady in the cart, was very particular in 
arranging our hero’s waistcoat, and in buttoning 
his coat, 





Tue glare of the sun of noon was in Thady’s 
cabin when he awoke the next day. It took him 
a moment to collect his senses, in which task he 
was well aided by a@ peculiar thirst in his mouth 
and a racking pain in his head. What also served 
to suggest the events of the day previous was the 
fact that his clothes were on him. He soon real- 
‘zed that he had been on a drunken spree, and a 
sense of shame crept over him—a sense of guilti- 
ness ; and burying his head in the bed-clothes, he 
began to indulge in regrets and self-accusations, 
What noise was that that sent a pang to his heart, 
and thade him tremble like acoward? It was only 
a small matter—it was only the sad moan of a 
woman. There was a sound of half-stifled sobbing, 
too, and Thady knew whose heart was almost 
breaking. He raised himscif on his elbow, and 
looking across the room, he saw Molly, with her 
head bent upon her knees, and her body swinging 
to and fre, 2s she gave vent*to the grief that was 
upon her, Thady had seen her in such situations 
before—spreeing was no new thing to him—but 
mever before had he felt so much self-reproach, 
‘There was one thought, however, that consoled 
him—had he not doubled his five pounds at the 
races? and was he no; master of the amount 
required to bring him to Ned and good fortune in 
America? This was the silver and golden lining 
to his cloud, 

Rising from the bed, he half-walked, half-stag- 
gered to where Molly was sitting, and placing an 
arm about her, he drew her close to him, and tried 
the blarney he knew so well how to use. 

“‘Ah, my dariin’, my jewel! why are ye goin’ an 
this way at all? What has wint wrong wid ye, my 
craythur? Shure ye’re breakin’ me heart wid yer 
sighin’ and groanin’, What’s wrong wid ge at all, 
at all?” 

‘* What’s wrong wid me, is it, Thady?” said she, 
turning her tearful face toward him. “ Ah, it’s 
you that may well ask that—it’s you that may weil 
ask that. Oh, why did I live to see this day? 
why didn’t I die before this disgrace came upon 
me and mine ?” 

And the poor woman broke into sobbing again, 
in a way that appealed very strongly to Thady's 
teelings. 

*‘ Arrah, Molly, acushla, don’t fret yourself like 
this. Shure I know I was drunk, and I’m sorry 
for it; but I’ve good news for you, my darlin’. 
Look up, Molly! Look up, woman! Shure the 
five pounds are doubled, and we can start for Ned 
to-morrow if we like! Won’t that dry yer eyes, 
my beauty ?” 

“Ye have doubled the five pounds, have ye, 
Thady? Well, an’ if ye have, where’s the money ?” 

‘* Where’s the money, is it? Why, it’s in me 
pocket, of coorse-—where else would it be? Eh? 
— it’s not in me vest pockets ; it must be in me— 
in me—eh? why, it’s not in me trowsers’ pockets, 
ayther! Ha! ha! what frightens me? Eh? Ab, 
it’s in me coat, of coorse; let me go to the bed 
there till I get it.” 

‘Sit where ye are, Thady; yer money’s not 
there at all—you haven’t got it at all. It was 
stole |” 

“Stole, Molly! Stole? Oh, no! no! no! 
Shure you're jokin’,eh? Ha! ha! ha! Why, ye 
frightened me, woman!” 

‘* And so well ye may be frightened, Thady, for 
not one penny was on ye when he came intil this 
house last night—barrin’ four half-crowns and a 
shilling. I searched throngh all yer pockets.” 

“Ye searched me pockets and found me goold 
pieces gone! Oh, Molly, shure ye are jokin’? 
Say ye are jokin’—say ye are jokin’!” 

And the half-crazy man began a frantic search 
through his clothing. 

** Ah, ye needn’t look, Thady ; yer money’s gone 
where ye’ll never see it more, Oh, Thady! Thady! 
it made me heart sore when them that saw ye at 
the races came and towld me ; and when ye were 
brought home to me drunk I thought mo poor 


heart would break. I knew yer money was gone— | 


I knew it before I searched ye. Ye were where 
ye shouldn’t have been, Thady; ye wanted to 
make yer money too fast, and ye forgot the honest 
emrand ye started upon, And what will Ned say? 
Ned, the good brother, that will have to go wid- 
out-——” 

“There, Molly! Ah, don’t! don’t!” 

This last thrust went home to Thady’s heart; 
and as the keen sense of the ingratitude he had 
shown in return for his brother’s kindness came 
over him, he threw himself upon his bed, and 
burying his face, gave way to the tears that emo- 
tion was forcing upon him, It was while affairs 


were in this state that a person whistling a tune | 


was heard approaching the cabin. The door 
opened, and Thady’s friend, Barney, entered, 
talking to himself: 





“It’s a fine boy I am entirely: drunk as @ lord 
all night, and sober as a judge in the mornin’? 
Eh? what’s this at all? It can’t bo a funeral, for 
there’s no coffin ; there’s tears enough for a wake, 
anyway! What’s wrong, Thady, boy?” 

*“* Arrah, Barney, is that you?” 

“Of coorse it’s me—who else ?” 

“This is a sore day te me, Barney. If have 
hardly a penny to me name, and yestherday I left 


here wid five pounds in me pocket—five pounds | 
that I doubled at the races, as you know. It was 


all took from me—stole whin I was drunk. Ah, 
Barney, why did we go to the public-house at all?” 

“Bekase we waned our ptinéh—why else? 
Now, Thady Dolan, if ye think yer whole ten 
pounds was stole from ye, ye are far from the 
mark. Don’t ye remember lendin’ me five pounds 
toward buyin’ a cow ?” 

**Lendin’ you five pounds, Barney? No—I—I— 
eh? yes I do!—I do! Ob, have ye got it, Barney? 
Have ye——” 

“Be aisy, boy ; don’t be rowlin’ yer eyes like an 
uneducated maniac. Of coorse I have it; what 
else would bring me here to this graveyard? Yes, 
Thady, I have it. And you know thatif I had 
been sober I wouldn’t have axed ye to lend me it; 
but I was drunk enou7h to do ye a good turn, for 
the thief that picked your pocket forgot to pick 
mine—good luck to his bad memory! There ye 
are, Thady, five good yellow boys that could look 
the sun in the face widout blinkin’, There, man, 
don’t squeeze me handsohard! Don’t be thank- 
in’ me at all, Molly; i’ve only been doin’ me duty, 
—what else? Well, good day toyeboth! I’man 
honest man, if me name is Barney.” 

And the rollicking youth departed, whistling 
** Garryowen.” 

When Thady invested his five pounds again it 
was in legitimate trade. He followed out his 
original plan, and purchased peddler’s wares ; and 
when he was ready to start on his first tramp 
Molly had secured a place for herself, and was 
earning an odd shilling or two to lay by. Thady 


found it slow work making money at peddling; | 


but by avoiding whisky, and by keeping hard 
at what he had in hands, he managed to save 
a sum which, with Molly’s earnings, paid the 
passages of the two to America. And when for- 
tune had done a little for Thady in the new land, 
Barney was not forgotten. That worthy received 
a draft for five pounds and a letter, beseeching 
him to take passage for America ; and when he 
had had the letter explained to him, his first ex- 
clamation was : 
‘Of coorse I'll go to Ameriky—where else ?” 








FREDA’S FORTUNE. 


A Fairy Tale. 


LrTrix Frepa lived with her mother, who had been 
the wife of a charcoal-burner, in the middle of a great 
forest. It was a tiny little hut, that she and her 
mother were glad to call home, and yet it was none the 
less dear to them on that account. For they had lived 
there for many years when Freda’s father was alive, and 
many memor‘es of him lingered about the place, 

Freda’s mother was very poor, Her father, the char- 
coal-burner, had not earned much money, and when he 
died they had nothing left to live upon except what her 
mother made by needlework, and what Freda received 
for running errands into the neighboring town for the 
farmers who lived near them. Freda herself did not 
complain very much of their poverty, she did not mind 
running about with bare feet, and knew notbing of 
fashionable clothing; but with her mother it was dif- 
ferent. She was often heard to bewail her hard fate in 
being so poor, though she only desired to be able to get 
bread for herself and Freda, with some meat on feast 
days; and she had to work very hard to do this, sitting 
up often far into the night at her sewing. Freda was 
asleep at such times, and hardly knew how hard her 
mother worked. Had she known it I think she would 
have tried some plan by which they might get a little 
more money, sooner than she did. What her plan was 
you shall hear presently; but at the time my story 
begins Freda and her mother were sitting at the door 
of their cottage one fine morning in autumn, the former 
sewing, and Freda sitting near her on the threshold, 
watching the red leaves that floated down in the keen 
air from the great trees around them. 

“You have to work very hard, mother,” she said, 
looking at the nimble fingers that worked so unremit- 


ly. 

“I don’t mind hard work, Freda,’’ said her mother, 
“if I can only make enough for us both to live upon. 
But I do not get such good prices for my work as I 
used to do, and it makes it very difficult to earn enough 
to keep us.” 

“ Does it?” said Freda, opening her eyes very wide, 
**] wish I could help you more, mother.” 

“Iam sure you would it you could, my child, but 
you see there is not much work for little girls to do. 
You will be able to do more for me when you are 
older.” 

“Yes,” said Freda. “I wish I could grow older 
quicker, mother.”’ 

“You must not wish that, Freda, though I am glad 
you want to help me.” And so saying, her mother 
went on with her work, as though the talk had inter- 
rupted her. 

Freda sat and wondered how she could help her 
mother. It seemed a sad thing that she bad to work so 
hard, when a great many people in the world had no. 
thing to do but to play. But then she remembered 
that her mother had often told her that work wasa 


bleesed and a sacred thing, no matier how trivial the | 


kind of work, if yeu always did your best, and worked 
with your whole heart, Freda always tried to do her 
best, sbe thought, when she went on her errands, for, 


| after all, it seemed not only the right thing to do, but 


the easiest. Work that you really give your whole 
mind to, is always the soonest done. 

Freda pondered how she could help her mother al! 
the evening, and as twilight came on she heard tiny 
voices beside her. Two ficid mice had strayed into the 
forest, and were holding a conversation. Freda listened, 
and heard tha: they were talking about her. 

“ How strange it is that Freda dowsn’t got help for 
her mother, who has to work so hard,” said one, “‘ We 
could tell her where to go and get it.” 

* Yes,” said the other, “0! course we could. Bright 
silver and gold pieces have been often go! there; it is 
really a pity that Freda doesn’t go.” 

Freda heard these words, but she did not know who 
was speaking. Presently, however, the mice came ont 


Bie thet saw who it had been, and cried out, “ Oh, my 
dear mice! 1 bead yoti talking; do tell me where to go 


witb,” 

And the mice told her, for she had often been kind to 
them, and given them bread and milk when there was 
very little food to be got in the for« They told her a 
wonderful story—so wonderful, indeed, that she hardly 
| belie¥ed St first that it would come true, but you will 
| see that it ail didin théend. They told her to go be- 
yond the forest, to the foot of the grédt motinfain that 





that hung over the stréame to shelter it, and the run- 
ning water beside it to keep it green all the year round. 
There, they said, on a moonlight night she would see ‘he 
fairies dancing, and if she could watch till the morning, 
when they were just going away, and ask the last fairy 


Was for, he would give it her. 


as there was the harvest moon, she determine? to g0 to 
the mountain, and watch for the fairy gift. Her motl¢r 
laughed at her, but did not prevent ler going, as every- 
body knew Freda, and no one would herm her. 

It was bright moonlight when she set out, and while 
in the open spaces of the forest the moonbeams shone 
bright as silver, in the shade of the great trees it was 
ali the more dark trom the contrast, As Freda walked 
along a robin Came otit df Mia bed, and said, “* Where 
are you going, little Freda?” 

And Freda said, “1 am going to the fairies td gét 
some money to help my mother.” 

Then the robin said, “‘ Here is a red feather from my 
breast, that the fairies like; take it with you.” And 
Freda thanked him and went on. 

Furthet on 4 great black spider came out of a hole, 
and said, “‘ Where are You gting; little Freda?” 

And Freda said, “I am g ing to the fairies to get 
some money to help my motiler.’’ 

Then the spider said, ‘‘ Here is some silk that I have 
spun, that the fairies like; take it with you.”” And 
Freda thanked him and went on. 

Further on a equirrel came running down a branch 
to her, and said, “‘ Where are you going, litile Freda?” 


some money to help my mother,” 

Then the equirrel said, ‘‘ Here is a nutshell that the 
fairies like; take it with you.” And Freda thatiked 
him and wetit on, 

When she got io the énd of the wood she was almost 
frigtitened, for the great mountain looked go tall and 
grand, standing proudly up in tbe moonlight, with its 
head lost in the clouds. But as she drew nearer shé 
saw the two streams, one on each side of her, shining 
like rivulets of gold, and she knew she was getting 
bear the fairy ring, and went on boldly. 

It was rather hard work climbing ithe mountain, it 
was s0 covered with bracken aud bushes of furze, 
but the moon gave plenty of light, so that Freda could 
see the big stones and other obstacles in the way, and 
struggled bravely on. As she drew nearer to where 
the brook divided she heard the sound of beautiful 
music, which seemed to keep tune with the chiming of 
the waters. And when she gained the level spot where 
was the fairy ring, what a wonderful sight it was! 

There were the fairies dancing madly in the moon- 
light, rouud and round, in and out, capering first on 
one side and then on the other, whirling about like 
teetotuine, and then leaping up into the air like Jack- 
in-the-box¢s, till Freda grew almost dizzy as she looked 
atthbem. They were not all dressed alike. Some wore 
pale green tunics, others dresses of red and blue, ang 
some had robes of fur; hardly two of them were 
dressed alike, although they seemed very much alike 
in the faces, and Freda thought that perhap: they 
dressed differently in order to distinguish each other. 

On a hillock raised a little above the grass sat a very 
handsome fairy, with a crown on his head, and a lovely 
tairy lady beside him, also wearing a crown. These 
were the king and the queen of the fairies in that part 
of the couniry; pe: haps, even, they were the king and 
queen of all the fairies, but Freda did not find out 
that. As she watched them she wondered which fairy 
would be the last to leave the ring, and be the one to 
whom she would have to make hur request. She had 
not long to wait, for as she watched she heard in the 
distance a cock crowing in some farm-yard, and at tho 
first sound all the fainies began to trip away and dis- 
appear. 

And at last there was only one left, and just as he 
was about to hop away Freda ran up to him and said: 

“Please, Mr. Fairy, my mother is very poor, and 
works very hard. Wil!l you give her some money ?’’ 

The fairy was a tunny old-fashioned Jooking little 


said: 

“When mortals come to ask such favors of us, they 
generally bring us some present. What have you 
brought me for myself ?’’ 

Then Freda was glad she had met the robin in the 
forest, and said: 

“Here is a beautiful red feather for your cap.” 

The fairy thanked her and seemed very pleased. 
But he said: 

“ What have you brought me for my wife ?”” 

And Freda remembered the spider’s gift, and said: 

“See this beautiful silk; it will make your wife a 
dress.” 

And the fairy took it and was very much delighted. 

But he said again: 

** What have you brought me for my baby?” 

Then Freda took the half nutshell that the squirrel 
had given her, and said: 

“I have brought your baby a cradle.” 

And the fairy said: 

“You have given me beautiful presents, and now I 
will give you something in return. Here is a broad 
piecs of silver, that will buy all your mother will want 
for a whole week. I will give you one every week like 
this, but it must be upon these conditions. First, you 
must always do the marketing yourself for your 
| mother, that she may not be troubled about it; and 
| secondly, you must always spend some of the money 
|} on other people who are as poor as yourselves. You 
| must always do some good with it, or I shall give you 
no more. You will find a bruad silver piece on this 
stone every Saturday night, but whenever you apply 
the money to please yourself instead of doing good to 
others, you will find it there no more.” 

And then the fiiry put the money on the stone and 
vanished, and Freda went home very much de ighted 
to her mother, who was astonished at ali she had seen, 
and very grateful to the fairy for being so kind te 
them. 

They spent the money on food and clothing, and 
Freda was very careful to do the marketing for her 
mother, and always to bestow some of the money upon 
| people in the eity who were poorer than themselves 
| Indeed, the fairy’s money made them quite rich, and 
| Freda’s mother bad not to work nearly so hard at ber 








from under some broad leaves, aud came close to her | sewing, nor was Freda obliged to go so many errands 


to get the silver and gold pieces {6 help my wotber | 


rose just outside it. Then to gu a little Way tp the | 
| mountain, to where two brooks divided, and where | 
there was a beautiful plot of green grass, with the trees | 


that remained for a piece of silver, telling her what it | 


Freda was delighted té Hear this; and that very night, | 


And Freda said, “I am going to the fairies to get | 


fellow in a red jerkin, and he looked at her slyly and | 


into the town, éieept whem she went to buy prowsiens 
and other things. 

Regularly every Saturday Frede went to the fairy ring, 
and took the broad silver piece from the stome on which 
tHe fuiry had laid the first one. It was, euric us, how- 
ever, tlidt #e never saw the fairy again. There was 
sometimes a ctiflott light on the erass, and Freda weed 
to fancy that on modn/i~vt nights she could hear the 
elfin music again. But I tittmk that it was only faney, 
and that she mistook the rippling of the stream, 
mingling with the wind in the bratiches, for the music; 
fof you sce ix she had really heard the music I think 
she would have been certain to see the fairies, and she 
never saw them again. 

They lived very happily on this money for ¢ leng 
time, Freda doing exetly what the fairy had told ber; 
| till one day, when she was marketing in the city, she 
| happened to stop opposite s great shop where there 
| wets #1 kinds of beautiful dresses apd bright 
colored ribbon#. Freda had often seen the shop before, 
and admired the thitigs in it, but to-day they seemed 
more beautiful than ever, ##d she saw one rose-colored 
ribbon in the window that she fel she would give uny- 
thing to possess. 

Ste stood for a long time, when she Otight to have 
gone away af nee, and not staid near the témmptation. 

he knew she had te rivht to buy it just to gratify 
herself, for the money iti her pocket was fairy wopey, 
| and was not given her for stich # purpose, But fm 
rose-colored ribbon looked so brig Itt amd pretty, that at 
Jast she went in and bougbt it, She ptt it round her 
néck, and then went home through the wood, 

She had got the ribbon, but she was not happy. In 
the fifst place there was a poor sick girl in the town to 
whom she shotild have taken a little wine, and now that 
she had spent the money she could not do it. Ad 
then she went through the wood she met a rough- 
looking man, who stopped her std took hold of the 
ribbon, and asked her if she had stolen it. Little girls 
who lived in the forest, he said, did not wear such gay 
tibbons, and could not afford to buy them; she could 
hidt live come by it by fair means. And Fred» wept 
bitterly, for sie had never been called a thief before; 
and as she went on the ribbon seemed to be like a lump 
of lead round her neck, #9 heavy was it, and so hate- 
ful. 

When she got home she had to tell ber mother all 
she had done, and her mother was very grieved that 
she had preferred to please herself, and give way to 
her pride, instead ot doing good to oth-rse. And worst 
of all, when she walked up to the mountain thut night, 
there was no broad silver piece on the stone, nor on 
any night after that, although she often went to see, 
thinking that the fairy would have forgiven her. 

There was no more fairy money for Freda, and ber 
mother had to work hard at needlework again. But 
as Freda grew older she grew able to help her mother 
a great deal, and they were able to do without the 
fairy’s help; while Freda never forgot the lesson it had 
taught her. 

That lesson was to do good to pthers rather than t 
please ourselves, and it is a lesson 1 hope we shall all 
ica n, though we may not be able, liké pede, to learn 
it frum ihe fairies, 








FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


An old maid is more liberal than a young 
one. The latter may always be willing to lend youa 
hand; the jormer will give you one, and thank you 
too. 


On, woman, loveliest of created beings! to 
| thy viriue we give love, to thy beauty admiration, and 
| to thy hoops the whole pavement, 


Way is a blush like a little girl? Because 


| it becomes @ woman. 


“] rarx,” said a farmer, ‘I should makea 
good Congress-man, for I use their language. I re- 
ceived two bills the other day, wi h requests for imme- 
diute payment: the one I ordered to be laid on the 

| table, the other to be read that day six months!” 


A Quaker, once hearing a ) Sones tell how 
| much he felt for another who was suffering and needed 
assistance, dryly asked bim: 

“Friend, bast thou felt in thy pocket for him ?” 





A GENTLEMAN in Georgia recently gave his 
colored servant funds and permission to visit a travel- 
ing circus. Siwney started off, and on see & 
grounds the first thing he saw was a very sedate-look- 
ing baboon, and eying the quadruped closely, solilo- 
quized thus: 

«Folks, sure’s your horn; feet, hands, powerful bad 
lookin’ countenance, jist the nigger getting oid, I 
reckin’.” 

Then. as if seized wih a bright idea, he extended his 
| hand with ‘* How d’ye do, uncle.” 

The ape clasped the negro’s nand and shook it 
and cordially. Sawney t ep plied his new acquain 
| ance with questions, but no answer did he X sa except 

a merry twinkle of the eye; he concluded the ave was 
| non-committal, and looking cautiously around be 
chuckled out: 
| He, he, too sharp for ’em, ole feller; keep dark; if 
ye speak one word of English, white man have a hoe in 
your hand in two miniis.” 





A cuitp defines gossip: ‘It’s when no- 
body don’t do nothing, and somebody goes and tells 
i.” 


Dvunmc a medical examination a student 
was asked the question: 

“When does mortificetion ensue?” 

“When you pop the question and are answered no.” 


Woman is composed of 243 bones, 109 muscles, 
396 pins, and from 16 to 36 springs. Fearfully and 
wonderfully made, and to be handled with care to avoid 
scratches. 


Wry is a field of grass like a person older 
than yourself? Because it is past-ur-age. 





| ‘Tx ancients tell us that, during the sojourn 

in Paradise, heaven sent down twelve baskets of talk; 
| and while Adam was eating three of them, Eve gobbled 
| up the other nine, 


‘« How po you do, old Russell ?” 

“Come, now,” said Major Ben, “I'll not take that 
from you—not a bit of it; you are as old as I am this 
minute.” 

“Upon my word,” says Mr. Busby, “you are my 
senior by at least ten years.” 

« Not at all, friend Busby; and if you please we will 
determine this question very soon. Just tell me what 
is the fir t thing you can recoll o: ?” 

“ Weil, the first thing I recollect,” ssid Mr. Busby, 
“was bearing people saying, ‘There goes old Ben 
Russell!’ ”’ 


War is a fifty-pounder like a rain-shedder? 


Because it is a number-L-er. 
A DISSIPATED yonng man, who ran away from 


| hom-, and spent his su!» tance in riotous living, resolved 


at last to revurn to the parental roof. His fat-er was 
kind enough to forgive the young rase 1 tor his wicked- 
nees, and rushing into the hous , overcome with 
that the boy hed returned, cried out to bis wile, “ 

us kill the prodigal; the calt bas returned,” 


Pacuric males—henpecked husbands, 
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A Priest of Guanajuato Carrying the Viaticum 
to a Dying Man. 
Tae Eucharist when administered to the 


cross, supported by two candle-bearers, whose lights 
are enclosed in lanterns, precede the clergyman, two 
similar candle-bearers follow, between whom is the 
sacristan, ringing his boll, to give notice to the faithful 
ofthe approach of the host, which consequently passes 


dying is in Catholic countries carried to the house of | through a kneeling crowd. 


whe departing Christian with a degree of pomp that 
differs in various countries. In Spanish lands it is of 


course attended with a great deal of ceremonies]. 


In ! 
Mexico, as shown in our illustration, this matter be- 
comes & procession, the priest is mounted on horse- 
back, and carries the consecrated bread on his breast 


The house of Hapsburg owes its rise to an incident 


| connected with the carrying of the Viaticum, which 


‘ 
} 


4 
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may not be irrelevan!. Rudolph of Hapsburg, a knight 
| devout and poor, while riding through a forest after a 
| heavy storm, heard the tinkle of a sacristan’s bell, and 
leaping from his horse, waited its approach to kneel. 


without a word, led the charger that had borne him 
through many a day of battle to the priest, and motioned 
him to mount it. The priest complied, and the knight 
wended his way back on foot to his castle. The next 
day the horse was brought to his door, but he sent it 
back, saying that what had borne his Lord should never 
be used except by the church. 


thrown off revealed the bishop, who answered: “‘I am 
that poor parish priest.’’ 








Indians Fishing in the Alleghany River, near 
Cornplanter, Pennsylvania. 
In Western Pennsylvania some tribes of In- 


Rudolph found that he steadily rose; friends seemed dians are still existent, though gradually passing away 
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toaid him. At last when the princes looked for one | before civilization and fire-water. 
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YF GUANAJUATO, MEXICO, CARRYING THE VIATICUM TO A DYINGgPERSON, 


A PRIEST 


In the sketch repre- 


to raise Germany from anarchy, they chose Rudolph of | senting their aborigina! method of fishing, a temporary 
Hapsburg, urged especially by one bishop who untir- | dam is seen on the right hand. Above this is a reach of 


ing:y labored for his exaltation to the throne. 


At the | 


still water for a half mile or so, where the seine, com- 





im a large locket, made either of gold or of silver gilt, | After it had passed, he saw the priest, a poor country 
while over his head he bears a sort of parasol with | pastor, on foot with one attendant, gird up his cassock 
plumes, the Jialian baldachino, which serves as a canopy | to wade a stream swollen by the storm. On these oc- 


of honor. The cross-bearer, with the processional | casions the priest observes strict silence, and the knight, 





coroaation dinner, an old harper entered and began to | posed of brush, wattled with hickory bark, is introduced 
sing of an incident such as we have recorded: then | and drawn by men and oxen toward the dam, driving the 
told of the knight’s rise. The emperor leaped up, ex- | fish before it. When close to the dam, the grand battue 
claiming: ‘‘ I was that knight—but you?’’ A disguise | takes place, the Indians spearing the fish and throwing 
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‘them ashore. 
equally divided, first between the whites and Indiaus, 
then individually to each participant in the sport. 


French Canadian Wedding Party Among the 
Peasantry of the Lower Province. 
Frencn Canadian weddings in Lower Can- 


When all of them are taken the spoil is , 


INDIANS FISHING IN THE ALLEGHANY RIVER, NEAR CORNPLANTER, PA. 


ada are of the merriest description; everybody is asked 
and everybody goes, and often for two or three days or 
more, fun and foolery become the serious business of 
all; from the white-headed and tottering great-grand- 
sires and dames to the prattling infant, all are in 
honor bound to make as much noise es possible, 
From morning till night, and trom night until morning, 
the racket never stops. Sleep there is litile or none; 


the guests when tired stretch themselves anywhere out 
of the road of the dancers, and crack jokes till their 
turn comes round again to take the floor. 

The dances on these occasions are the fastest and 
most furious of jigs andreels, The fiddler, or fiddlers, 
as the case may be, seem to be actuated by the desire 
to play down the dancers, and as victory wavers on 
either side, roars of laughter greet the triumphant. 
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FRENCH CANADIAN WEDDING PARTY. 


A long table, spread with an abundant supply of eata- 
bles, is another important feature on these occasions. 
Pea-soup prepared regardless of expense is, of course, 
a standard dish. Croquecinoles, an essentially Cana- 
dian kind of doughnut, is another item; and three- 
cornered tarts, plentifully 2lled with home-made pre- 
serves (pumpkins and maple sugar), and as big as cocked 
hats, form the point of attack for the juveniles, whoare 
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told that their great-grandfathers and grandmothers 
had just such tarts when they were married; and to 
judge from the lips of the little ones, they highly ap- 
prove of the taste of their great-grandfathers and graud- 
mothers in this respect. 

Country weddings generally take place in the winter- 
time; and when everybody is stiff with laughter, danc- 
ing, and good-cheer, they wrap themselves and their 
little ones up in their great long old-fashioned high- 
collared cloaks, get into their carriolzs, tuck the buffalo- 
robes well round them, and leave the bappy couple to 
face the cares of life, with many hearty wishes for their 
welfare. Thus end the marriage festivals among this 
simple, virtuous, and contented people. 

An exception, however, to this blissful termination, 
is recorded in one of those time-honored traditions 
which has descended for generations trom mother to 
daughter. On that occasion the br'de showed such in- 
ordinate love for the vanities of the world, probably 
dress, that the devil, disguised as a handsome gentle- 
man, dressed in black, made his appeerance, and, sad 
to relate, danced off with her. A fearful warning to all 
brides given to the pomps of this wicked world. 


THE DRAGON RING. 


I.—A MYSTERIOUS BOX. 


Tne night was dark, though the stars were 
shining ; and the wind had a sharp, quick, deci- 
sive way that made it far from warm. The bright 
blue star, Lyra, hung over the cross of a distant 
spire, and seemed like the soul of some sainted 
martyr come back to kneel at the emblem of his 
faith. A dense cloud, like a phantom ship, lay off 
on the utmost verge, while the glancing lights of 
the city beneath was the f ry foam of the charm- 
ed waves. No moon pointed its jeweled finger 
over the waters ; only the stars, like Narcissus, iu 
love with their own beauty, glassed themselves in 
the stream. 

The river, now pure no more, from contact 
with the giddy town, was like a country maiden 
that had been enticed away from her home by 
some gay gallant, and then deserted in her dis- 
grace. For the dark waves, that now sluggish and 
salt crept past the city, once had danced in cool 
mountain springs, laughed in the sun as they 
purled over long meadows on beds of shining 
shingle, listened in haunts of coot and hern 
and ouzel, and flashed on through the toaming 
weir of the garrulous mill. Now, they were the 
receptacle of all that is dark, and foul, and loath- 
some, To many a tired heart they were the 
waters of death and rest, 

The river gurgled about the piers and waspish 
vessels, Lights here and there shone out over it 
from the quay, or the ships at anchor, All was 
calin, save the wind that tugged like a spirit with 
a flag which looked black in the distance. This 
flag was upon a vessel in the harbor, lying some 
rods from the wharf. The city seemed asleep, for 
it was past midnight, and the roar of the whecls 
on the pavements, that had sounded all day, was 
hushed. 

Not all were asleep, however, for a man well 
mufiled was watching three others who were on 
the end of a pier unfasteuing the chain of a small 
boat. The mufiled man stood always in the 
shadow, as if desirous of not beirg seen. He ob- 
served the three very closely, and not a gesture 
escaped his notice. He could see, also, the ferry- 
boats crossing from time to time, and the City of 
Churches opposite ; for this was the East River. 
The three men entered the boat, and pulled out 
into the stream toward the vessel with the flag 
that the wind was teasing. He that was specta- 
tor came down to the end of the pier. As the 
boat neared the ship a light of intensest crimson 
was swung three times, and a dark-lantern, that 
had not been exposed before, was opened and 
closed twice, in reply. 

The detective officer, for such was the man who 
had been observing the others, began to suspect 
that all was not right. He knew the skip was a 
foreign vessel, and Chinaman-like, was all the 
more doubtful of the honesty of its purposes. It 
was mere chance that threw these men in his 
way, 28 he had been tracing the threads of an- 
other case; but as he was in no hurry, he resolved 
to see if anything further would come of the boat 
and its occupants. He was not obliged to wait 
long. The red light was displayed at the side of 
the ship, and a heavy box was lowered, with 
tackle, into the yawl. The detective could hear 
the creak of the pulleys, 

Tho small-boat was shoved off, and the dip of 
the oars sounded nearer and nearer. As the boat 
touched, he stepped quietly behind a pile of lum- 
ber. The three with combined effort succeedcd 
in getting the box upon the dock. It was evi- 
dently very heavy, for there were poles running 
along the side by which two men might carry it. 
The detective discovered that two of the party 
were laborers, or sailors, and that the other was a 
young man somewhat secdily dressed. The box 
seemed to be his property, for he gave all orders 
concerning it. The detective came to the conclu- 
sion that it contained smuggled articles, 

The two laborers took the box by its handles 
aud started up the pier, after they had secured 
the yawl. The other followed close on the heels 
of the last carrier, with a drawn revolver. 

The detective changed his mind with regard to 
the smuggled articles, and decided at once to fol- 
low this strange procession. 

They came up Beekman street, crossed the 
Park in the rear of the City Hall, then went down 
Murray street to the Hudson. Here a little yacht 
seemed in waiting, for a key from the young man’s 
pocket turned the lock of the chain. The box 
was lowered into the yacht. Then the men who 
had carried it were paid in gold by him of the 
revolver. Afterward he sprang into the boat and 
pushed off, It would appear that he did not un- 
derstand the use of the sail, for succeeding several 
ineffectual attempts to make it work properly in 
the wind, he laid the boom up against the mast 
andlashed it. There were oars in the bottom of 














the yacht, and row-locks at the side ; he adjusted 








these, and pulled slowly, though steadily, up the | would be flashing and radiant. Her moods were 


river, 
The two men did not quit the quay, but remain- 


ed watching him. The detective now stood so | 


near that he could hear their conversation. They 
were coarse men, with the words “bully” and 
“rascal” written in every gesture. 

“There is gold in that box, Sam.” 

“‘Yaas, we oughter have gobbled it.” 

“Why didn’t yo say the word?” 

**The pistcl was too close.” 

** He’s a strong felley, Sam.” 

“*Yaas, we could fix him though.” 

“D’ye think we could catch him?” 

** Rasy enough.” 


** Will ye try it?” 4 





* Ten." 

“Come on thin. Ye git o boat. I’m off to | 
Tom’s for the irons. Be here whenI git back.” | 

He started away on a run. The detective fol- | 
lowed him, but he disappeared into some alley or 
door before the other could comprehend in what 
possible way he had escaped. ‘the officer went | 
back to the quay to await his return, and to ob- | 
tain a boat to give chase with. His interests now | 
were with the weaker party, and he felt confident | 
the ruffians would be no match for the young man 
and himself. He procured a small-boat, and | 
waited in the shadow of a vessel for his enemies | 
to appear. They came at last, pulling with a will. | 
His boat was lighter in proportion, and he found | 
he could keep in their wake very easily, and over- | 
take them if he wished. 

The two men pulled steadily, and not far ahead 
the detective could hear the sound of the oars of 
the young man with the box. The wind shifted, 
and was blowing from the south. The man in 
the leading skiff must have fancied that these 
men were following him, for he pulled with the 
desperation of despair. Great beads of perspira- 
tion dropped from his face. His hands, small 
and white as a woman’s, were blistered by the 
handles of the oars. He evidently had much at 
stake ; it is possible, too, he was alarmed. To be 
frightened when it is necessary to be cool loses 
many a victory. 

* Boat ahoy |” 

‘What do you want ?” 

**Stop yer boat!” 

**Go home, you rascal,” 

** Stop, or we’il shoot yer.” 

“Shoot away, you vagabonds,” 

A builet, winging low like a sparrow, fled over 
the waters, he pursuers were gaining rapidly 
on the pursued. The detective pulled aside, out 
of range of the fire of either party, Shot followed 
shot in quick succession. It was evident the man | 
with the box was retarning the compliments with | 
interest, though plainly with no effect. The | 
ruffians were now almost alongside of his boat, 
and the detective fancied the time had come for | 
him to appear upon the scene. The young man | 
stood upon the bow of the yacht arranging the | 
sail, One of the pursuers took deliberate aim at 
him, but the detective fired and broke the villain’s | 
arm. The pistol dropped from his grasp. This 
attack was unexpected and terrifying, and the 
man who was still unhurt turned the boat about 
and pulled away from the scene as fast as possi- 

le. His confederate sat moaning near the rud- 
der, : 

The detective drew his skiff to the side of the 
yacht, He scarcely noticed the sail was adjusted 
at last. The man with the box put something in 
his hand, and turned the dark-lantern for a 
moment full in his face; then the canvas caught 
the inspiration of the wind, and away the yacht 
sailed, hampered nomore. A bird from a bough 
could not have darted more rapidly. The detec- 
tive saw the white sail disappear in the darkness 
far off toward the Palisades. He was thoroughly 
baffled. He paused to think, there in the middle 
of the river, when the first gray streaks of morn- 
ing touched the east.- He was like a worker of in- 
tricate lace that had lost the principal thread and 
cannot proceed, The water was dark beneath, 
the resoiute sky star-browed above, and the inar- 
ticukate wind crisp and cold as satirical words. 
These were the only things that struck his sense, 
save the dark forest of buildings and shipping 
beyond. 

He put his boat about and returned. The next 
morning he went down to the pier with the inten- 
tion of going aboard the foreign vessel to discover 
the nature of the box that had been lowered from 
its deck the night before, but the ship had sailed. 
Now, for the first time, he thought he would see 
what the paper was the man had given him, A 
clue to the mystery might dwell in that. He drew 
it from kis vest pocket, where he had hurriedly 
thrust it the preceeding night. It was a five hun- 
dred dollar United States Treasury note ! 








II.—AT THE OPERA, 
Crara Lonratne sat idly in the elegant draw. 
ing-room of her father’s mansion on Madison 
avenue. She had been reading “Our Mutual 





Friend,” but the volume now lay closed in her lap, | 
and she was lost in meditation. Whether the | 
reverie was induced by the book or not, I cannot | 
say. It is not likely that it was, for our thoughts | 
are unbidden guests that arrive at any moment, | 
and without so much as a rap at the door to an- | 
nounce their coming. They lift the latch and | 
walk in unceremoniously, no matter what we may | 
be doing. 
Clara was possibly twenty. Her figure was per- 
fect in every proportion; and as she sat some- 
what negligently leaning back, her arms extended 


| in her lap, her feet outstretched from beneath the | 


silken folds of her skirt, its exact contour was re- 
vealed. She was a glorious type of woman, | 
rounded, but finely drawn in faultless lines, A | 
certain grace, an inimitable manner, clothed 
every movement, every action, and made it seem 
the proper thing to do. 

Her face was like the sky for varied expressions. 
At times it was stormy, cloudy and smiling, in 
rapid succession, and again, in a breath, perhaps 


capricious, and she built a hundred cloud palaces 
in an hour that second thought laid in ruins the 
next, 

As she sat, her chin upon her breast, her eyes 
fixed and dreamy, her face wore a look of perfect 
quiet, seeming as placid and deep as a mountain 
lake on a windless day. It was a singularly beau- 
tiful face, strong, and full of subdued fire. Her 
lips were red as the flushed side of the peach ; her 
cheeks full and fair ; her eyes dark and large. 

She wore slippers of blue satin, with gold- 
buckled rosettes. The Azurline dress fell "away 
from these, disclosing the cream silk stocking 
about the lower part of an ankle so small that her 
bracelet would almost span it. Her white shoul- 
der was in strong contrast with her dark brown 
hair, in whose folds was a bee of wrought gold, 
with a diamond head, sipping from a waxen 
flower. 

Clara Lorraine had received attention from 
many worthy gentlemen, but in time they had all 
left her from various causes. There was a sting of 
satire under her words that she applied unmerci- 
fully where she thought it was deserved; and 
wishing to be loved for herself alone, she made 
victims of all those who she tancied sought her 
fortune. 

Clara was thinking of Eldred Lawrence, one of 
her gentlemen acquaintances, who of late had 
been striving assiduously to become worthy in 
her eyes. She knew his family were wealthy 
past gainsaying, so he must seek her with honest 
motives. Consequently she put him under the 
microscope of her critical eye. He stood the 
test very well. He was young, handsome, edu- 
cated. What more eould a woman desire? 
Clara’s father had said these identical words to 
her, and in her reverie they seemed to revolve in 
an orbit, repeating themselves to her again and 
again. 

The previous evening this young man, while 
waiting in the drawing-room for Clara to come 
down, seated himself at the organ, and after run- 
ning his fingers over the keys, struck off into a 
dirge-like melody, whose burden was George 
Arnold’s words : 


“Tis true the leaf is smooth and fine, 
And groweth with a goodly grace; 

But hero’s wreaths, on brows like mine, 
Were sadly out of place! 


“I care not for such vanity; 
I care not to prolong my name; 
Since she whose love is life to me 
Can never share my fame.”’ 

Clara waited at the door to hear the words be- 
fore she entered the room. He arose from the 
seat at the organ very quickly, and taking her 
hand, bowed so low that his lips just touched her 
bracelet. She felt his mustache against her bare 
arm,and though it was a very trite thing, it thrilled 
her. Other men had so little influence over 
her that she was herself astonished. She began 
to wonder who this person was of whom Mr. 
Lawrence had been singing so dolorously. Per- 
haps after all there had been no echo in the 
singer’s heart, and for the moment it was a semi- 
indifferent comfort to her that this was true. 
Half an hour later she blamed herself for her 
folly. 

There are many well read, true men, who ap- 
pear to disadvantage in conversation. Eldred 
Lawrence was one of those. He was not reserved 
enough to suit Miss Lorraine, and then he was 
so stupidly absent-minded, that if her esteem had 
been a thermometer, we might estimate his fall 
from the time the lady appeared at about twenty 
degrees, 

These young people had met several times in 
society, and possessed a distant acquaintanceship 
not heightened by any apparent interest on either 
side, until the elder Lawrence made a grand hit in 
crude petroleum. This came to the ears of 
Clara’s father,and at a recent party he managed as 
he fancied with the most consummate tact to 
have Eldred dance with his daughter several 
times. Now Clara that night was the fairest of 
all, and the young man was attracted. It would 
be hard to say he was in love ; the belle said too 
many sarcastic things for that; but the con- 
descension of the father flattered him. 

So young Lawrence fell an easy prey into the 
hands of Clara’s parent, but was brought to his 
senses by the daughter. To-night she had 
promised to go to the opera with him. I am 
aware that to go to the opera to many a maiden 
seems divine—perhaps the majority of girls who 
read this will wish they were in Clara’s place—but 
she, cloyed with sweets, cared nothing about it. 
She knew most of the music by heart, and as for 
* Faust,” she was so tired of ‘‘ Faust,” she told 
her maid, Bishop, to-day when she was putting 
up her hair, “That she would prefer going to 
Barnum’s.” 

Clara had been reading of the Boffins, of 
Sloppy, Podsnap, and Wegg, in Dickens’s novel, 
and the thought came to her, that names were as 
indigenous to authors as plants to climates. She 
wondered if the report was true that Dickens 
played croquet on Sunday. Then she took a leaf 
of paper and a pencil, and while drawing an exact 
copy of Sloppy as depicted by the artist Eytinge, 
wondered how Mr. Lawrence would appear in 
Sloppy’s clothes. This is very trivial thought 
and occupation for a young woman of twenty 
perhaps, yet it was the best she was disposed to 
command at the moment. Yet what could she do? 


| She had not learned from Jean Ingelow the 


pleasure of work; she had no care. She was 
only a butterfly sipping from the flower of life. 

The room was lavishly and tastefully furnished, 
proving that an artistic appreciation and a deep 
purse had gone hand-in-hand in purchasing the 
articles, The apartment was frescoed, and hung 
with tapestry. The carpet was rich and yielding 
to the pressure of the foot. The ceiling was very 
high, and there was an arched niche for the organ. 
All the seats were gilt or rosewood-cushioned 
with amber satin brocatelle. The curtains were 
of the same material, lined with heavy golden 
silk, 





The gas fixtures consisted of marble figures 
with ormolu pendants. The chandelier repre 
sented two circular choirs of angels, and the jets 
were so arranged as to appear like stars on the 
foreheads of each. The brackets on either side 
the organ were Cupids with bows drawn and 
arrows pointed, and the barb of each arrow was 
flame. 

Dinner passed, and the evening came. Mr. 
Lawrence was punctual in his appointment, arriv- 
ing with his coupé just in season. After some 
small delay, caused by the stupidity of Bishop in 
mislaying a couple of Clara’s diamond rings, the 
opera-bound young folks drove off, and soon 
reached the Academy. 

A blaze of light, a gush of rapturous music, 
and the scintillation of a thousand jewels greeted 
them. They went directly to one of the proscenium 
boxes. Clara parted the curtains and glanced 
about, perfectly unconscious of the sensation her 
appearance created. 

The first act was not yetconcluded. Faust was 
drinking the fire from the golden cup, and Me- 
phistopheles stood sneering by. The transforma- 
tion occurred, and the music rose in exuitation. 
When the scene closed, Clara turned her lorgnette 
to scrutinize the audience. She shrugged her 
shoulders; there were not as many wealthy 
families represented as usual, To be sure, there 
were the Misses Bristle, the great pork-dealer's 
daughters, Mr. Sniffery, who had displayed bis 
pstriotism during the war by cheating the govern- 
ment out of about two millions, and others too 
numerous to mention, Clara made an upright 
triangle in her mind, as Byron once did in his 
journal, a “‘Gradus ad Parnassum” of New York 
society, with the Stewarts, Astors, Vanderbilts 
and Drews on top, and people, ‘‘nameless here 
forevermore,” beneath, amvng which, strange to 
say, she included herself. 

As her eyes wandered about the house, they 
rested upon what to her was the vulgar portion 
of the audience, those who pay the smaller 
entrance fees, and have constant recourse to the 
librettos, In the front seat was a young man who 
at once enchained her attention. His face was 
intelligent and manly, although there was a pen- 
sive shadow across it that seemed to be the off- 
spring of some great sorrow. Clara was extremely 
sympathetic, and she pitied him at once. She 
drew him as near her as she could with ler glass, 
but he seemed intent on the interiude, and did not 
appear to notice that she was observing him. His 
coat was undeniably seedy, but his linen was 
glossy and pure. A slight, black neck-tic, fault- 
lessly knotted, was in contrast—a counterpart to 
the collar ; as Coleridge says the sense of the word 
counterpart is, “* Two forms that differ in order to 
correspond.” Clara regretted that this unknown 
young man was not rich, and that he wore a seedy 
coat; but she admitted that he was very hand- 
some. She turned tocompare him with Lawrence, 
and that gentleman suffered. 

This young man had such deep dark eyes, pos- 
sessed such grace in every movement, had such 
tine eomplexion—in short, was so perfectly tho 
image of Apollo, that Clarain heart was conquered 
at once. She sighed at the thought that she 
might never see him again. She resolved on 
something desperate. She stared right at him, 
lifted her point lace handkerchief by the middle 
with her thumb and forefinger, and wiped her lips, 
waving the costly fabric two or three times in the 
operation. In doing this she drew the curtain 
somewhat, so that not many could obscrve the 
manwuvre. Lawrence noticed it, of course, but 
could not think th¢te was any purpose in it, be- 
lieving it far beneath the lady to flirt so publicly 
with any person. 

The young man whose attention Clara desired 
to attract looked at her several times after this, 
and she caught his glance in each instance. He 
thought her superbly fair, and remembered, in- 
opportunely at that especial moment, the advice 
of Satan to Faust in Shelley’s translation. In the 
scene on the Hartz mountains, Faust inquires: 

«Who is that yonder? 

Mark her well. It is Lilith. 


‘AUST. 
| Lilith, the first wife of Adam, 

Beware of her iair hair, for she excels 

All women in the magic of her locks, 

And when she winds them round a young man’s neck, 

She will not ever set him free again.” 


The young man could not but admire the lady 
in the private box, and so was anxious to discover 
who she was. Say what you will, there are affini- 
ties in souls that when they meet, see, and know, 
and understand sometimes long before reason 
gets the telegram. This gentleman, his coat and 
a’ that to the contrary, resolved to find out if it 
was indeed to him that the beautiful woman waved 
her handkerchief. So he wrote upon a scrap of 
paper: 

“Dear Lapy—If I am the person you conde- 
scended to notice to-night, may I beg the pleasure 
of your acquaintance ? My address is George 
Enderby, oftice of Daily Press, 29 Frankfort 
street.” 


And so the two plays went on, one upon the 
boards and one in the auditory. The mnsic arose 
and the sweet weird notes, like bird’s, hovered 
about the ears, then escaped, and fled away to the 
south land of silence. Margaret, alone in her 
garden, sang the sweet song of love and the King 
of Thulé, the soldiers marched through the narrow 
street, and the brother had returned from the war. 
In the audience— 

«There was the ruined Spend thrift 
And Beauty in her prime; 
There was the grave Historian, 
And there the man of Rhyme, 
And the surly Critic, frout to tront, 
To see the play of Crime. 


“ And there was pompous Ignorance, 
And Vice in Honiton lace; 
Bir Crossus and Sir Pandarus, 
And the music played apace.” 
Enderby’s mind was not very clear as to the 
manner in which he was to get his note in the 
young lady’s hand, but fortune is good to tie 
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bold, and he resolved at last to make the attempt. 
He waited at the door very patiently, but turned 
away at last in disappointment. He had missed 
the lady, or overlooked her in the crowd. He 
started homeward, but had not got any further 
‘than the corner before he saw a gentleman and 
jady standing upon the curb, Enderby came 
near them, and as the light fell on the lady’s pro- 
— he found it was the face of the proscenium 

Ox. 

“* Where can the stupid fellow be ?” 

There was no reply. 

“It is very awkward, Miss Lorraire, for me to 
7 you here ; but I really do not know what to 

0.” 

“* Let us wait ; perhaps he will come soon.” 

The voice was very sweet and clear, and as 
melodious as the horns of Elfland. Enderby 
divined at once the cause of the trouble. The 
gentleman’s driver was not at hand. He resolved 
to assist him. He looked down the street and 
fancied he saw a carriage standing in the shadow. 
This, upon approaching, he discovered to be a 
very elegant private coupé. The driver was 
asleep on his seat, and the horses were tied. 
Enderby tried to wake up the snoring worthy, 
but with no success. He was drowsy and thick- 
tongued with liquor, so he took off his overcoat 
and recovered the shining tile from the bottom of 
the vehicle. He wrapped his own cloak about the 
driver, and gave him a comfortable berth under 
the robe and half under the seat. After untying 
the horses, the disguised literateur drove off, and 
found the young people still waiting for him. He 
reined up before them in the most nonchalant 
manner, 

“Is that you, Robert?” addrossed to the 
driver, 

** Yes, sir.” 

“* Where have you been?” 

**T was delayed, sir.” 

**] will look into your conduct to-morrow.” 

“* Where shall I drive, sir ?” 

“Have you lost your wits? Did you not stop 
for a lady?” 

Enderby was puzzled. He started up the street 
thinking, like Micawber, that perhaps something 
would turnup. As he drove along, he decided to 
make himself known in the following manner. One 
of the windows was open between the occupants 
of the coach and the driver. He drove close to 
the gaslight on the corner and stopped the equip- 
age. Then be turned about, so that the light fell 
full upon his face, and said, putting his arm 
through the window: 

** Here is a note for you, Miss Lorraine.” 

The lady took the note and glanced up at the 
speaker, She starved suddenly. It was the same 
face she had seen at the opera! She began to 
associate several things in her mind, and from 
the complex mass evolved that this young man 
had caused the delay of the coupé by exchanging 
suits with Mr. Lawrence’s driver, and that he did 
not know where her home was. So she said: 

“Robert, drive to No. — Madison avenue. 

Tue carriage went directly to her duur. After 
depositing the lady, and after the gentleman had 
re-enscunced himself, the driver turned to him 
with the remark : 

**T have done you a service, sir.” 

**T will talk with you when we get home.” 

“But you do not comprehend. I found your 


driver asleep, he is under the seat now, dead with | 


intoxication. I changed coats and hats with him, 
and have officiated in his place.” 

“If this is true,” said the gentleman, ‘I beg 
your pardon for my language. My name is Eldred 
Lawrence, and live at No. — Thirty-eighth street. 
You must go home with me and tell me who you 
are, and, if you will permit me the confidence, tell 


me from whom the note proceeds you gave to | 


Miss Lorraine. You seem to know her.” 

“I beg to decline answering all questions, 
wish to have you take the reins and drive yourself 
home. I have no desire to be your coachman 
any longer, and will get off here at once.” 

“But you will accept something for your ser- 
vice ?” 

**No, sir.” 

The carriage stopped. Enderby re-exchanged 
coats and hats, and bidding the other good-night, 
walked briskly away. Lawrence drove home with 
his drunken driver, troubled to think that per- 
haps another lover of Clara’s had obtained an 
advantage over him. He was not without a hope, 
however, to discover who that lover was, very 
soon, 

And Clara? She read the words on the meagre 
bit of paper over and over again until she knew 
them by heart. What a boid, clear hand! A 
scamp the young man must be to play sucha 
trick on Lawrence, and all for the sake of dis- 
covering where she lived. She was pleased, and 
her face was flushed when She went to her 
boudoir and sleeping apartment. Here she stood 
before her pier-glass—a queen of wonder, superb 
in beauty, cultured, and rich. Then—but have 
you not read in Keats ?— 

“Her vespers done, 
Of all its wreathed pear!s her bair she frees; 
Unclasps her warmed jewels one by one; 
Loosens her fragrant bodice; by degrees 
Her rich attire creeps rustling to her knees; 
Half hidden like a mermzid in sea-weed, 
Pensive awhile she dreains.”’ 

In the large, many-figured pictures by the old 
masters, tiiere are only a few bold, perfectly 
colored heroes in the foreground. The rest stand 
in the shadow, and are vague and hard to be re- 
membered. Every soul has its daily picture, 
filled with the forms of men and women it has 
met. Some of the figures are vague and in the 


shadow, but others stand out clear and bold, | 


There were many people in the picture in Clara’s 
mind, but the one prominent figure in the very 
foreground was Enderby, endowed, perhaps, with 
more perfections than he possessed, 

So, dreaming of him, she slept ; and he for re- 
turn, in his cheap boarding-house down town, 
dreamed of another, 
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‘Laming a Tartar. 


CHAPTER VII. 


In Russia, from the middle of May to the 1st of 
August, there is no night. It is daylight till 
eleven, then comes a soft semi-twilight till one, 
| when the sun rises. Through this gathering twi- 

ligut we drove toward Volnoi. The prince let 
| Gown the windows, and the summer air blew in 
| refreshingly ; the peace of the night soothed my 
perturbed spirit, and the long silences were fitly 
| broken by some tender word from my companion, 
| who, without approaching nearer, never ceased to 
regard me with eyes so full of love that, for the 
first time in my life, I dared not meet them. 

It was near midnight when the carriage stopped, 
and I could discover nothing but a tall white pile 
in a wilderness of blooming shrubs and trees. 
Lights shone from many windows, and as the 
prince led mo into a brilliantly lighted salon, the 
princess came smiling to greet me, exclaiming, as 
she embraced me with affection : 

‘Welcome, my sister. You see it is in vain to 
oppose Alexis. We must confess this, and yield 
gracefully ; in truth, I am glad to keep you, chére 
amie, for without you we find life very dull.” 

“Madame mistakes ; I never yield, and am here 
against my will.” 

I withdrew myself from her as I spoke, feeling 
hurt that she had not warned me of her brother’s 
design. They exchanged a few words as I sat 
apart, trying to look dignified, but dying with 
sleep. The princess soon came to me, and it was 
impossible to resist her caressing manner as she 
begged me to go and rest, leaving all disagree- 
ments till the morrow. I submitted, and, with a 
silent salute to the prince, followed her to an 
apartment next her own, where I was soon asleep, 
lulled by the happy thought that I was not forgot- 
ten. 

The princess was with me early in the morning, 
and!a few moments’ conversation proved to me that, 
so far from her convincing her brother of the folly 
of his choice, he had entirely won her to his side, 
and enlisted her sympathies for himself. She 
pleaded his suit with sisterly skill and eloquence, 
but I would pledge myself to nothing, fecling a 
perverse desire to be hardly won, if won at all, 
and a feminine wish to see my haughty lover 
thoroughly subdued before I put my happiness in- 
to his keeping. I consented to remain for a time, 
and a servant was sent to Madame Yermaloff with 
a letter explaining my flight, and telling where to 
forward a portion of my wardrobe. 

Professing herself satisfied for the present, and 
hopeful for the future, the princess left me to join 
her brother in the garden, where I saw them talk- 
ing long and earnestly. It was pleasant to a lonely 
soul like myself to be so loved and cherished, and 
| when I descended it was impossible to preserve 
| the cold demeanor I had assumed, for all faces | 
greeted me with smiles, all voices welcomed me, 
and one presence made the strange place seem 
like home. The prince’s behavior was perfect, 
| respectful, devoted and self-controlled ; he ap- 
peared like a new being, and the whole houschoid 
seemed to rejoice in the change. 
| Day after day glided happily away, for Volnoi 
| was a lovely spot, and I saw nothing of the misery 

hidden in the hearts und homes of the hundred 
| serfs who made the broad domain so beautiful. I 
| seldom saw them, acver spoke to them, for I knew 
no Russ, and in our drives the dull-looking peas- 
| antry possessed no interest for me. They never 
| came to the house, and the prince appeared to 
| know nothing of them beyond what his Stavosta, 
| or steward reported. Poor Alexis! he had many | 
| hard lessons to learn that year, yet was a better | 
| man and master for them all, even the one which 
| nearly cost him his life. 
| Passing through the hall one day, I came upon 
| a group of servants lingering near the door of the 
apartment in which the prince gave his orders 
| and transacted business. I observed that the 
| French servants looked alarmed, the Russian ones 
| fierce and threatening, and that Antoine, the valet 








| all look dark and threatening but old Vacil. 


the man’s last words, “‘Good angel of the 
house ;’ yes, in truth you are. Ivan is right, he 
owes me no thanks; and yet it was the hardest 
thing I ever did to forgive him the loss of my 
noble Sophron.” 

“But you did forgive him, and whether he is 
grateful or not, the victory is yours. A few such 
victories and the devil is cast out for ever.” 

He seized my hand, exclaiming in a tone of 
eager delight : 

** You believe this? You havo faith in me, and 
rejoice that I conquer this cursed temper, this 
despotic will?” 

“T do; but I still doubt the subjection of the 
will,” I began; he interrupted me by an im- 
petuous— 

“‘ Try it; ask anything of me and I will submit.” 

* Then let me return to St. Petersburg at once, 
and do not ask to follow.” 

He had not expected this, it was too much; he 
hesitated, demanding, anxiously : 

“Do you really mean it?” 

“cc Yes,” 

‘**You wish to leave me, to banish me now when 
you are allin all to me?” 

“TI wish to be free. You kave promised to 
obey; yield your will to mine and let me go.” 

He turned and walked rapidly through the 
room, paused a moment at the further end, and 
coming back, showed me such and altered face 
that my conscience smote me for the cruel test. 
He looked at me in silence for an instant, but I 
showed no sign of relenting, although I saw what 
few had ever seen, those proud eyes wet with 
tears. Bending, he passionately kissed my hands, 
saying, in a broken voice : 

“Go, Sybil. I submit.” 

‘Adieu, my friend; I shall not forget,” and 
without venturing another look I left him. 

I had hardly reached my chamber and resolved 
to end the struggle for both of us, when I saw the 
prince gallop out of the court-yard like one trying 
to escape from some unfortunate remembrance or 
care. 

**Return soon to me,” I cried; * the last test is 
over and the victory won.” 

Alas, how little did I foresee what would happen 
before that return; how little did he dream of the 
dangers that encompassed him. 

A tap at my door roused me as I sat in the twi- 
light an hour later, and Claudine crept in, so pale 
and agitated that I started up, fearing some mis- 
hap to the princess, 

** No, she is well and safe, but oh, mademoiselle, 
a fearful peril hangs over us all. Hush! I will 
tell you. I have discovered it, and we must save 
them.” 

**Save who? what peril? speak quickly.” 

**Mademoiselle knows that the people on the 
estate are poor ignorant brutes who hate the 
Stavosta, and have no way of reaching the prince 
except through him. He is a hard man; he op- 
presses them, taxes them heavily unknown to the 
prince, and they believe my master to be a tyrant. 
They have borne much, for when we are away the 
Stavosta rules here, and they suffer frightfuliy. I[ 
have lived long in Russia, and I hear many things 
whispered that do not reach the ears of my lady. 
These poor creatures bear long, but at last they 
rebel, and some fearful affair occurs, as at Baga- 
tai, where the countess, a crucl woman, was one 
night seized by her serfs, who burned and tor- 
tured her to death.” 

‘Good heavens! Claudine, what is this danger 
which menaces us ?” 

“*T understand Russ, mademoiselle, have quick 
eyes and ears, and for some days I perceive that 
all is not well among the people. Ivan is changed ; 
I 
watch and listen, and discover that they mean to 
attack the house and murder the prince.” 

** Mon Dieu ! but when ?” 

*T knew not till to-day. Ivan came to me and 
said, ‘Mademoiselle Varna has saved my life. I 
am grateful. I wish to serve her. She came here 
against her will; she desires to go; the prince is 
away; I will provide a horse to-night at dusk, and 





of the prince, seemed to be cagerly dissuading 
| several of the serfs from entering. As I appeared 
| he exclaimed : 

“* Hold, he is saved! Mademoiselle will speak 
for him; she fears nothing, and she pities every 
one.” Then, turning to me, he added, rapidly ; 
“Mademoiselle will pardon us that we implore | 


some carclessness, has permitted the tavorite 
hosse of the prince to injury himself fatally. He 
has gone in to confess, and we fear for his life, 
because Monsieur le Prince loved the fine beast 
well, and will be in a fury at the loss. Ho kiiled 

poor Androvitch for a less offense, and we tremble 
for Ivan. Will mademoiselle intercede for him ? 
I fear harm to my master if Ivan suffers, for these 
fellows swear to avenge him.” 

Without a word I opened the door and entered 
quietly. Ivan was on his knees, evidently await- 
ing his doom with dogged submission. A pair of 
pistols lay on the table, and near it stood the 
prince, with the dark flush on his face, the ter- 
rible fire in his eyes which I had scen before. I 
| saw there was no time to lose, and going to him, 
| looked up into that wrathful countenance, whis- 
| pering in a warning tone : 
| Remember poor Androvitch.” 

It was like an electric shock ; he started, shud- 
dered, and turned pale ; covered his face a mo- 





ment and stood silent, while I saw drops gather | 


on his forehead and his hand clinch itself spas- 
modicaily. Suddenly he moved, flung the pistols 
through the open window, and turning on Ivan, 
said, with a forceful gesture : 

“Go, I pardon you.” 

The man remained motionless as if bewil- 
| dered, till I touched him, bidding him tharfk his 
| master and begone. 

“No, it is you I thank, good angel of the 
| house,” he muttered, and lifting a fold of my 
dress to his lips Ivan hurried from the room. 

I leoked at the prinee; he was gravely watch- 
| ing us, but a smile touched his lips as he echoed 





this favor of her great kindness, Ivan, through | 


| us before these savages arrive. 
| you safe, and you can thwart their plans before 


she can join her friend Madame Yermaloff, who 


| is at Baron Narod’s, only a verst distant. Say this 
| to mademoiselle, and if she agrees, drop a signal 


from her window. I shall see and understand.’” 
“But why think that the attack is to be to- 


| night ?” 


‘* Because Ivan was so anxious to remove you. 
He urged me to persuade you, for the prince is 
gone, and the moment is propitious. You will go, 
| mademoiselle ?” 

‘*No; I shall not leave the princess,” 
“But you can save us all by going, for at the 
baron’s you can procure help and return to defend 
Ivan will believe 


the hour comes. Oh, mademoiselle, I conjure you 
to do this, for we are watched, and you alone will 
| be permitted to escape.” 

A moment’s thought convinced me that this 

| was the only means of help in our power, and my 

plans were quickly laid. It was useless to wait 

for the prince, as his return was uncertain ; it was 
| unwise to alarm the princess, as she would betray 
| all; the quick-witted Claudine and myself must 
| do the work, and trast to heaven for success, I 
dropped a hanckerchiof from my window; a tall 
figure emerged from the shrubbery, and vanished, 
whispering : 

“In an hour—at the chapel gate.” 

At the appointed time I was on the spot, and 
found Ivan holding the well-trained horse I often 
rode. It was nearly dark—for August brought 
| night—and it was well for me, as my pale face 
| would have betrayed me. 

‘¢‘ Mademoiselle has not fear? If she dares not 
go alone I will guard her,” said lvan, as he 
mounted me, 

“Thanks. Ifearnothing. Ihave a pistol, and it 
is not far, Liberty is sweet. I will venture much 
for it.” 

“T also,” muttered Ivan. 

He gave me directions as to my route, and 


— 


watched me ride away, little suspecting my 
errand. 

How I rode that night! My blood tingles again 
as I recall the wild gallop along the lonely road, 
the excitement of tho hour, and the resolve to 
save Alexis or die in the attempt. Fortunately I 
found a large party at the baron’s, and electrified 
them by appearing in their midst, disheveled, 
breathless and eager with my tale of danger. 
What passed I scarcely remember, for all was 
confusion and alarm. I refused to remain, and 
soon found myself dashing homeward, followed 
by a gallant troop of five and twenty gentlemen. 
More time had been lost than I knew, and my 
heart sunk as a dull glare shone from the direc- 
tion of Volnoi as we strained up the last hill. 

Reaching the top, we saw that one wing was 
already on fire, and distinguished a black, heav- 
ing mass on the lawn by the flickering torchlight. 
With a shout of wrath the gentlemen spurred to 
the rescue, but I reached the chapel gate unseen, 
and entering, flew to find my friends. Claudine saw 
me and led me to the great saloon, for the lower 
part of the house was barricaded. Here I found 
the princess quite insensible, guarded by a flock 
of terrified French servants, and Antoine and old 
Vacil endeavoring to screen the prince, who, with 
reckless courage, exposed himself to the missiles 
which came crashing against the windows. Ared 
light filled the room, and from without arose a 
yell from the infuriated mob more terrible than 
any wild beast’s howl. 

As I sprang in, crying, “‘They are here—the 
baron and his friends—you are safe!” all turned 
toward me as if every other hope was lost. A 
sudden lull without, broken by the clash of arms, 
verified my words, and with one accord we uttered 
a cry of gratitude. The prince flung up the win- 
dow tc welcome our deliverers ; the red glare of 
the fire made him distinctly visible, and as ho 
leaned out with a ringing shout, a hoarse voice 
cried menacingly : 

‘** Remember poor Androvitch.” 

It was Ivan’s voice, and as it echoed my words 
there was the sharp crack of a pistol, and the 
prince staggered back, exclaiming faintly : 

“T forgive him ; it is just.” 

We caught him in our arms, and as Antoine 
laid him down be looked at me with a world of 
love and gratitude in those magnificent eyes of 
his, whispering as the light died out of them: 

** Always our’good angel. Adicu, Sybil. I sub- 
mit.” 

How the night went after that I neither knew 
nor cared, for my unly thought was how to keep 
life in my lover till help could come. [ learned 
afterward that the sight of such an unexpected 
force caused a panic among the serfs, who fled or 
surrendered at once. ‘The fire was extinguished, 
the poor princess conveyed to bed, and the con- 
querors departed, leaving a guard behind. Among 
the gentlemen there fortunately chanced to be a 
surgeon, who extracted the bali from the_prince’s 
side, 

I would yield my place to no one, though the 
baron implored me to spare myself the anguish 
of the scene. I remained steadfast, supporting 
the prince till all was over; then, feeling that my 
strength was beginning to give way, I whispered 
to the surgeon, that I might take a little comfort 
away with me: 

** He will live? His wound is not fatal ?” 

The old man shook his head, and turned away, 
muttering regretfully : 

*'Thore is no hope; say farewell, and let him go 
in peace, my poor child.” 

The room grew dark before me, but I had 
strength to draw the white face close to my own, 
and whisper tenderly : 

** Alexis, I love you, and you alone, 
my cruelty ; oh, pardon me, before you die 

A look, a smile full of the intensest love and joy, 
shone in the eyes that silently met mine as con- 
sciousness deserted me. 


I confess 


” 
‘ 





Oxe month from that night I sat in that same 
saloon a happy woman, for on the couch, a shadow 
of his former self but alive and out of danger, lay 
the prince, my husband, The wound was not 
fatal, and love had worked a marvelous cure, 
While life and death still fought for him, I yielded 
to his prayer to become his wife, that he might 
leave me the protection of hia name, the rich gift 
of his rank and fortune. In my remorse I would 
have granted anything, and when the danger was 
passed rejoiced that nothing could part us again 

As I sat beside him my eyes wandered from his 
tranquil face to the garden where the princess sat 
singing among the Mowers, and then passed to 
the distant village where the wretched seris 
drudged their lives away in ignorance and misery. 
They were mine now, and the weight of this new 
possession burdened my soul. 

“IT cannot bear it ; this must be changed.” 

“Tt shall.” 

Unconsciously I had spoken aloud, and the 
prince had answered without asking to know my 
thoughts. 

** What shall be done, Alexis?” I said, smiling, 
as I caressed the thin hand that lay in mine, 

“Whatever you desire. I do not wait to learn 
the wish, I promise it shal be granted.” 

* Rash as ever ; have you, then, no will of your 
own?” 

** None ; you have broken 't.” 

“Good; hear then my wish. Liberate your 
serfs ; it afflicts me as a free-born Englishwoman 
to own men and women. Let them serve you if 
they will, but not through force or fear. Can you 
grant this, my prince ?” 

**I do; the Stovosta is already gone, and they 
know I pardon them. What more, Sybil?” 

“Come with me to England, that I may sow 
my countrymen the brave barbarian I have 
tamed.” 

My eyes were full of happy tears, but the old 
tormenting spirit prompted the speech. Alexis 
frowned, then laughed, and answered, with a 
glimmer of his former imperious pride : 

“I might boast that I also had tamed a flery 
spirit, but I am humble, and content myself 
with the knowledge that the proudest woman ever 
born has promised to love, honor, and-——” 

“ Not obey you,” I broke in with a kiss,” 











THE END. 
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Table- Rapping Three 
Hundred Years Ago. 


Tr is a mistake to supe 
pose those mysterious signs 
which many affirm they have 
witnessed in recent pre- 
tended mesmeric representa- 
tions are a fanciful imagina- 
tion or discovery of modern 
date. Whatever degree of 
credit may be conceded to 
them now, they were cer- 
tainly heard of three centu- 
ries ago. 

In the “ Histoire de Fran- 
cois I.,” the following nar- 
rative appears: 

Louisa de Mesmin, wife 
of Francis de Mesmin, pre 
vot of Orleans, died 1533. It 
was her wish to be buried 
in that city where the Saint 
Mesmins, as benefactors of 
the convent, bad a sepulchre 
of their own. Respecting 
the last request of his wife, 
the husband gave her a very 
modest funeral, for which he 
paid the Cordeliers six 
crowns, a very reasonable 
sum for the time, but was 
too small to satisfy their 
greediness. They wished to 
have a share in a fall of 
wood which he was about to 
cut down, and on his refusal 
to meet their wishes in this 
respect, determined to re- 
venge the offense. It was 
known that Saint Mesmin 
had fondly loved his deceased 
partner, and they imagined 
that nothing could distress 
him more than to persuade 
him that she was among the 
damned. The cheats were 
blinded by their malevo- 
lence, and spoiled their own 
game, It was in purgatory 
that they should have placed 
the soul of the poor lady, and claimed the whole fall of 
timber to procure her enlargement. In their fury, they 
determined on declaring that she was in hell. A young 
monk, a novice, was instructed to carry out a scheme 
for making it believed that the lost one had herself re- 
vealed the fearful secret. Father d’Arras, the guar- 
dian, caused the novice to be stationed over the vault 
of the church in which the remains of the departed 
Louisa were deposited. A hole had been carefully pre- 
pired, through which what wae said below could be 
heard. At midnight, the monks being assembled in 
the choir, were commencing to sing their matins, when 
they were repeatedly interrupted by a frightful noise 
which came from the depth of the vault. Father 
d’Arras proceeded to exorcise—to corjure the evil 
spirit, but his efforts were only responded to by a noise 
still more dismal than the sound that had previously 
startled them, and by inarticulate cries which seemed 
to indicate an impotent desire to speak. In this state 
of things, D’Arras undertaking to address the spirit, 
spoke thus: 

















Slim si articles of agreement to walk from 
the City Hall to Cooper Institute, against’ time 
and accidents, as follows: Time, 1 hour 40 m.; 
Stakes, $10 ; Route, Chatham Street and Bowery. 


**Since thou art a mute, reply by signs, to what I 
am about to ask. When thou wishest to respond 
affirmatively, thou shalt strike twice on the table near 
thee; silence shalt be taken for a negative.” 

Several questions of little or no importance were now 
asked, to which the spirit offered no answer. D’Arras 
then proceeded to inquire: 

“Art thou the soul of one of the bodies interred in 
this church ?’’ 

The spirit struck twice the number of raps prescribed 
by the pious father. D’Arras then repeated the names 
of several deceased persons, taking care not to mention 
the one respecting which he desired to obtain a special 
revelation. These inquiries were fruitless. At length 
he demanded: 

“ Art thou not the soul of Louisa de Mesmin, wife of 
the prevot of this city ?”’ 

The spirit replied “Yes,” by rapping on the table. 

* Art thou in heaven ?” was the next question, 

No answer. 

“In purgatory ?”’ 

Something worse than that was signified by signs 
duly repeated. 

“How!” exclaimed the reverend father. “ What, in 
hell ?” 

“Yes,” was solemnly rapped. 

“And why 

Here D’Arras supposed a number of causes, taking 
Care not to touch on the one he meant to treat as the 
tatal sin, which bad led the sinner to perdition. The 


way being duly prepared for the further important in- | 
| from an army of boot-blacks. 


quiry: 
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WOLVES BUFFALO- 
HUNTING, 


A Fan-Westeen tra- 
veler gives the following ac- 
count of an attack by wolves 
on a buffalo: 

“Whilst the herd is to- 
gether the wolves never at- 
tack them, as they instantly 
gather for combined resist- 
ance, which they effectually 
make. But when the herds 
are traveling, it often hap~ 
pens that an aged or wounded 
one lingers at a distance be- 
hind; and when fairly out of 
sight of the herd, he is set 
upon by these voracious hun- 
ters, which often gather to 
the number of fifty or more, 
@nd are sure at last to torture 
him to death, and devour 
him ata meal. The buffalo, 
however, isa huge and furi- 
ous animal, and when his 
retreat is cut off, makes des- 
perate and deadly resistance, 
contending to the last mo. 
ment for the right of life, 
and oftentimes deals death 
by wholesale to his lupine 
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A LESSON FOR WIVFS. 


“May it not be asked that thou are lost through re- 
ceiving into thy heart the heresy of Luther ?” 

The spirit agreed that such was the awful fact, and 
further admitted that in life she had been too fond of 
fine dresses, and in short, owned to being wholly un- 
worthy of ecclesiastical burial; that in truth she de- 
served to be most ignominously exhumed. 

This scene was repeated on many succeeding nights. 
At first only the most simply devout were admitted to 
the performance; but in proportion as credulity made 
progress, the monks became more bold. D’Arras 
preached publicly that Louisa de Mesmin had made 
known to them her state and the cause of her damna- 
tion. Another Cordelier preached to the same effect in 
another parish in the diocese, 

The Cordeliers did not proceed to exhumation, not- 
withstanding such a step was authorized by the confes- 
sions of the ghost. They continued to admit the curious 
to witness a repetition of the scene which has been de- 
scribed. The fame of the revelations made by the con- 
demned sinner increased, till at length official digni- 
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Slim meets with a slight detention in shape of 
Chatham Street Jews, who mistake his pedestrian 
suit for a scanty wardrobe. 
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Which raises a hue and ery of * stop thief” 





Mrs. Brices (who has just turned into the lane)—‘‘ Now, Briggs, if you've the spirit of a man you'll make that farmer back out; he must 
have seen us before we turned into the lane.” 
Briaas (timidly)—‘* My dear, you're mistaken, we have only just turned into the lane, and he is nearly through.” 


ConsmperaTe Farmer—‘‘ Never mind, sir—all right, I can feel for you. I've got just such another vixen at home—lI'll back, sir.” 


taries attended, in order to verify the facts reported. | 
When they were present, however, there was a failure, | 
They heard a frightful noise, but the capricious spirit | 
could not be induced to make any sign, though solemn- 
ly called upon to do so by D’Arras. The fact was, the 
table had been reversed, could not be replaced at the 
moment, and the novice in the vault was unable to con- 
tinue bis responses, The disappointed visitors thought 
of proceeding to the vault, but this was opposed by 
D’Arras, who urged that such a step might derange the 
spirit. The farce thus acted led to a serious trial. Sain 

Mesmin complained that the Cordeliers had disturbed 
the ashes of his wife; the Cordeliers insisted that the 
spirit of the deceased lady had disturbed them, The 
case was tried before Nicolas Quelin, president of the 
parliament, and Adam Fumée, master of requests. The 
novice who had acted so important a part in the vault 
was suspected and examined. He long denied that he 
had anything to do with it, being afraid, if he told the 
truth, the Cordeliers would assassinate him. Assured 
of adequate protection, he at last confessed the whole 
imposture, and the Cordeliers were barished or im- 
prisoned. 














Is detained 10 minutes 10 seconds corner of 
Chatham Street and New Bowery by a fire. 
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Mr. Slim loses stakes and reputation, in conse- 





quence of over officiousness of the vigilant police. 


assailants, which he is toss. 
ing in the air or stamping to 
death under his feet. 
“During my travels in 
these regions I have severaj 
times come across such a 
gang of wolves surrounding 
an old or a wounded bull, 
where it would seem from 
appearances that they had 
been for several days in at- 
tendance, and at intervals 
desperately engaged in the 
effort to take his lite. Buta 
short time since; as one of 
my hunting companions and 
myself were returning to 
our encampment with our 
horses laden with meat, we 
discovered a a distance a huge bull encircled with a 
gang of white wolves. We drove up as near as we 
could without driving them away; and, being within 
pistol-shot, we had a remarkable good view, where I sat 


sa sht 
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| for a few moments and made a sketch in my note-book, 


after which we rode up and gave the signal for them to 
disperse—which they instantly did, withdrawing them- 
selves to the distance of fifty or sixty rods; when we 
tound to our great surprise, that the animal had made 
a desperate resistance, until his eyes were entirely 
eaten out of his head, the gristle of his nose was mostly 
gone, his tongue was half eaten off, and the skin and 
flesh of his legs was torn almost literally into strings. 
In this tattered and torn condition, the poor old buffalo 
stood bracing up in the midst of his devourers, who 
had ceased hostilities for a few minutes to enjoy a sort 
of parley, recovering strength and preparing to resume 
the attack in a few moments. In this group were some 
reclining to gain breath, whilst others were sneaking 
about and licking their chops in anxiety for a renewal 
of the attack; and others, less lucky, had been crushed 
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In endeavoring to make up lost time overturns 
a peanut stand, corner of Bowery and Grand. 


to death by the feet or horns of the bull. I rode nearer 
to the pitiable object as he stood bleeding and trem- 
bling before me, and said to him, ‘ Now is your time, 
old fellow, and you had better be off!’ Though blind 
and nearly destroyed, there seemed evidently to be a 
recognition of a friend in me, as he straightened up, 
and, trembling with excitement, dashed off at full 
speed upon the prairie in a straight line. 

“We turned our horses and resumed our march; and, 
when we had advanced a mile or more, we looked back 
and on our left, where we saw again the il!-tated animal 
surrounded by his tormentois, to whose insatiable 
voracity he unquestionably soon fell a victim.’’ 








In Dresden albumenized paper is now being 
made in very large quantities, and is considered the 
best, by reason of the excellent and regular manner in 
which it is produced. Although scarcely four years 
ago the trade was unknown, the city is now manufac- 
turing at the rate of upward of 6,000 reams per annum, 
a quantity that would suffice to print more than 120,- 
000,000 photographs of the size known as carte de visite. 
The albumen is extracted from the white ot new-laid 
eggs, and nearly 2,000,000 eggs are consumed, the yolks 
of which are used by tanners for preparing the finer 
kinds of leathers. After preparation, the paper is care- 
fully assorted, and trom ten to fifteen per cent. is 
thrown out, but is made available by the Dresden 
printers for color printing. 

TE iron mines at Lake Superior are becom- 
ing a property of great value. In 1856 they produced 
11,594 tons of ore, which in 1866 had increased to 3v.",- 
252 tons. The iron deposits are said to be very exten- 
sive and are easily worked. 2 
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HOME INCIDENTS, &C. 


Thrilling Adventure at Sea—Miraculous 
Escape. 


A few days ago a small yacht of five tons burden 
started from Beaufort, 8. C., for Savannah, having on 
board a cargo of rice. Shortly after starting a fearful 


became a perfect hurricane, 
stripped of every particle of sail and rigging by the 
wind, and the crew felt that a desperate struggle be- 





A HARD STRUGGLE WITH A BUCK. 





tween life and a horrible death was about to take place. 
In half an hour the yacht was driven rapidly past the 
lightship off Martin’s Industry, and the crew joined in 
agonizing shouts for deliverance. Every suggestion of 
the party had been tested, and every muscle strained 
to avert an awful death, but without success. Away 
from the jightship, and out at sea sped the yacht, and 
the last ray of hope was extinguished. The next even- 
ing the outlines of an approaching vessel were seen, 
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THRILLING ADVENTORE AT SEA—MIRACULOUS ESCAPE. 


gale sprung up, which increased in severity until it | 
The little craft was | 


GREAT SHEEP SLAUGHTERING MATCH, AT COMMUNIPAW, N. J. 


momen INWOIDEN TS, 


and the crew prepared for their final struggle for life. 
The yacht was steered toward the largo craft, and after 
an hour came up toit. The storm was so violent that 
no boats could be lowered with safety, but at a given 
signal, when the yacht was lifted high above the 
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A OCOIDEN TS, 








down shortly after, as there was nearly two feet of 
water in her at the time she was abandoned, 
A Hard Struggle with a Buck. 
From St. Paul, Minnesota, we receive the following 
account of a perilous escape from an American deer: 


AFFECTION OF A DOG. 


schooner by the waves, each of the men gave a leap for 
lite in stern reality, and alighted upon the deck of the 
ship. Nothing more was seen of the yacht, owing to 
the darkness of the night, and it is supposed she went 


An artist visited the enclosure containing two deer, for 
the purpose of drawing the buck, and while engaged in 
sketching was attacked and thrown down, receiving a 
painful wound in the leg from the buck’s horns. 
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THE DEPARTURE FOR LIBERIA OF FREEDMEN FROM COLUMBIA, 8. C. 








The | 


TERRIFIC CONTEST OF WILD BEASTS. 
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artist had sufficient presence of mind to grasp the horns 
of the infuriated animal, and retain his hold, until, after 
many gyrations, twistings and turnings, he came close 
to the fence, when he quickly put that obstacle between 
him and his antagonist. His clothing was considerably 
torn, and his injuries are painful), though not danger- 
ous. It was a narrow escape from death, and an ex- 
periment not likely to be undertaken again by the same 
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COWHIDED BY A WOMAN, 


Sheep Slaughtering at Communipaw, 
New Jersey. 
Friendly contests betw een professionals in the differ- 
ent vocations and amusements of life are on the steady 
increase, and almost every season witnesses some new 
and wonderful exploit. The exercises of lifting heavy 
weights are being revived, base-ball matches have lost 
none of their popularity or excitement, pedestrianism 
has its votaries both male and female, and accomplished 
skaters are becoming as common as musquitoes in sum-~- 
mer. The latest innovation in sporting events was ex- 
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Libited at Communipaw on the 25th of November last, in 
the form of a sheep-slaughtering match between five 
butchers of Washington market, The wager was, that 
Timothy O’Keefe and Rodger Gorman would kill 
dress, and prepare for market, seventy-five sheep and 
fifty lambs, in less time than three fellow-butchers 
could dress the same number. The match commenced 
at 10 o’clock, and afcor the lapse of four hours and | 
thirty-two minutes O’Keefe threw down his knife, de- 
claring himself the winner by two sheep. There were , 
very few spectators admitted during the contest, and | 
no excitement or betting were permitted. It is said by | 
those who are good authority, that it requires rare abil- 
ity to kill and dress one hundred and twenty-five sheep | 
in seven hours, railroad work to do the same in six | 
hours, and lightning speed to accomplish it in five 
hours or less. O’Keefe was duly acknowledged the 
most expert dresser of the five, and will probably be 
Jited by his sanguine brothers at an early day. 

The Departure for Liberia of Freedmen. 


Considerable excitement was recently occasioned by 
the departure of over five hundred freedmen from Char- 
leston, 8. C., for the new colony at Liberia. The proces- 
sion was headed by drums, flageolet. and a large flsg, 
and the emigrants s:emed to be in the best humor and 
sanguine of success in their new country. They were 
sent out under the auspices of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society, which usually dispatches a vessel twice a 
year for the purpose, and the expenses of the trip are 
paid by the Government. There were six hundred more 
soliciting a passage to the colony, but the society were 
unable to accommodate them, 


Affection of a Dog. 

We have frequently heard of one species of the 
teathered tribe exercising a maternal care over members 
of an ent'rely different family, and the instances have 
been regarded as very remarkable. The idea of a dog 
voluntarily assuming the protectorship of a brood of 
chickens, and interesting himself in relieving their 
necessitics, would be deemed preposterous, although 
the sagacity of the canine race has more than once 
astonished man, We have before us a curious evidence 
of the affection of a dog manifested toward a large 
brood of bantam and guinea chickens at Egg 
Harbor Clty, New Jersey. The old hen had sud- 
enly died, leaving the brood without any means 
of sulsistence or shelter. As the tender chickens 
were wandering about the barnyard in search of food, 
they came upon a valuab'e dog, that wus in the habit of 
sleeping near the roost in the day-time. One by one 
they nestled around him, and by the warmth of bis 
body were kept alive, On awakening, the dog appeared 
io appreciate the responsibilities that had devolved 
upon him, and curled himself in a manner that would 
afford the greatest amount of comfort to the motherless 
chickens. The guardian has continued to manifest the 
utmost care for his charge, scratching the gravel and 
sand for them, watching them faithfully during the day, 
and sleeping with them in the.. roost at night. 


Terrific Contest of Wild Beasts. 


On the occasion of the transfer of the Southern branch 
of the Barnum & Van Amburgh Museum and Mena- 
geric from Montgomery to Mobile, a railroad accident 
liberated the beasts and occasioned an extraordinary 
and terrific combat, The cages of the Himalsya bear, 
the Bengal tiger, the Thibet bear and Brazilian tiger 
were so much shattered as to liberate the occupants, 
and permit them to escape to the adjoining jsorest, 
whence they were speedily attracted by the carcass of a 
deer that had been killed by the casualty, Over this 
bonne-bouche the fierce creatures snarled, growled and 
fought for four hours, the terrified keepers not daring 
to interfere, until the participants in the fight had satis- 
fied the cravings of appetite. After dinner the beasts 
became good friends and had a game of play, no doubt 
acknowledging each the othor’s prowess in war. During 
their gamboling they were secured by lassoes and 
ropes, preventing any subsequent outbreak. By this 
accident the company lost two lions, a panther and a 
leopsrd, all very valuable beasts. 

Cowhided by a Woman, 


Some time ogo a German lady, having respectable 
connections in New Orleans, deposited $1,000 with a 
firm of cotton factors and commission merchants for 
gu e keeping. The firm recently failed; the lady called 
for payment of the money deposited, and was not only 
reiuscd but was torcibly ejected from the office by one 
of the firm. Meeting this man in the street, and being 
pr: pared to inflict punishment, she gave the late mer. 
chent a good lashing with that severest of whips, a good 
cowhide, he endeavoring to fence her weapon off with 
his cane. Of course this rather singular rencounter 
attracted quite a crowd, among which were a number 
of brokers. The sympathies of the Jookers-on were, rs 
a matter of course, with the heroine of the dramatic 
scene, and there was a disposition to let her give it to 
him in good style. He finally fled, pursued by the 
hisses of the crowd. While whipping him, she ex- 
claimed several times, in German: “ You swindler! 
You have robbed me of a thonsand dollars!” 








Smrmue, Compact, aND Duranie.—Besides 
having the chief merits of other Sewing Machines, 
Weed’s possesses the great advantage of changing from 
light (o heavy work without change of tension, besides 
sewing over uneven surtaces without deranging the 
stitch. To these great advantages it chiefly owes the 
medal it received at the Paris Exposition, an honor it 
well d-served. The Weed Sewing Machine is simpler 
than most ot its rivals, having from 20 to 60 pieces less 
than any other first-class machine, They are conse- 
quently less liable to get out of order than the more 
complicated ones. Their wanufaciory is at Hartford, 
Coan., but their New York Branch Office is 613 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Emerson Bennett's new story of ‘Son 
SLocum; or, Tae Mar or THE JuNratA,”’ will be com- 
menced in the New York Weekly next week, and the 
reputation of Mr. Bennett has tlready added thousands 
to its circulation. The New York Weekly is acknowl- 
edged to be the best story aud sketch paper in the 
world, and it secms that the public generally are aware 
of this fact, for the New York Weekly has already 


‘ Spring it is cheery, 
Winter is dreary, 
Green leaves hang, but the brown must fly; 
When he is shaken 
Lone and forsaken, 
What can an old man do but die?” 


Why, take Plantation Bitters, to be sure, and with 
them a new lease of life. The old are made young 
again, the middle-aged rejoice, and the young become 
doubly brilliant by using this splendid Tonic. Dyspep- 
sia, Heartburn, Liver Complaint, Headache, Pains in 
the side, ‘‘ Crick in the Back,” and all sympioms of 
Stomachic Derangement yield at once to the health- 
giving influence of Plantation Bitiers. 
strength to the system and buoyancy to the mind. 





MaGnoutia Water.—A delightful toilet article—su. 
perior to Cologne and at half the price. 








Purge Out the Morbid Humors of the 
Blood, by a dose or two of AYER’S PILLS, and you 
will have clearer heads as well as bodies, 


The Barnum & Van Amburgh Mu- 
seum and Menagerie Co. 
Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets. 
OPEN FROM SUNRISE TILL 10 P. M, 

Performances in the Lecture Room each day, com- 
mencing at 244 and 734 Pp. M. 
AFRICAN DABY ELEPHANT! 
AFRICAN BABY ELEPHANT! 
HANNIBAL, JR! 
HANNIBAL, JR! 
Four years old, 28 inches high, weighs 365 1b, cost 
$10,000. The only 
LARGE-EARED LLEPHANT 
In America! 
SPLENDID LIVING GIRAFFE! 
SPLENDID LIVING GIRAFFE! 

JUST ARRIVED! JUST ARRIVED! 
Second Week of MILNES LEVICK’S Successful Drama, 
THE UNION PRISONER; 

On, THE PATRIOT’S DAUGHTER, 

LIVING GORILLA! 

LIVING GORILLA! 

The only one in captivily. To be seen at all hours, 

A very attractive and comprehensive collection of 
BEAUTLYUL TROPICAL FISH. 
GORDON CUMMING the Lion-siayer’s COLLECTION. 
A MAMMOTH FAT INFANT. 

A GIANTESS, A DWARF, A CIRCASSIAN GIRL. 
LIVING SKELETON, FAT LADY, 
LEOPARD CHILD, LEARNED SEAL, 
LIVING SEA LEOPARDS, SNAKES, MONKEYS, 
HAPPY FAMILY, GRAND AQUARIA, 

Prof. HUTCHINGS, LIGHTNING CALCULATOR, 
PHENOMENON VIOLINIST, OREGUN BEARDED 
LADY. 

VAN AMBURGH & CO.’S 

Immense collection of 
LIVING WILD ANIMATS, 
Embracing the most prominent and wonderful speci- 
mens of animated nature ever exhibited. Can be seen 
day and nigit. 
Admission to the whole, 30 cents; Children under ten, 
75 cents, 








New Publications. 





HE NEW ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—THE PEN 
AND PENCIL, sent to any address three weeks 
without pay. Postage only 5 cents tor three months, 
payable at the office whore received. T. R. DAWLEY & 
CO., Publishers, 26 Aun sireet, N. Y. 


DROF. BLOT’S GREAT WORK ON COOKING, is 

now ready. 1vol.,12mo. Price, $2. D. APPLE- 
‘LON & CO., Publishers, 443 & 445 Broadway, New York. 
Scnt by mail, free by mail, on receipt of price. 





\MPRESS JOSEPHINE.—A Historical Sketch of th« 
4 Days of Napoleon, Illustrated with Eight En- 


625 MILES 


OF THE 


NEW YORK WEEKLY; 


(THE GREATEST STORY AND SKETCH PAPER IN 
THE UNITED STATES). 





Union Pacific Railroad, 





They add | 





gravings by Louisa Muhlbach. 1 vol., 8vo. Paper 
Cover, $1.50 ; Cloth, $2. D. APPLETON & CO., Pub- 
lishevs, 443 & 445 Broadway, New York. Sent tree, by | 
mail, on receipt of price, 
66 YT STILL WAVES.”—« THE STAR-SPANGLED | 
4 BANNER” for 1868. Better than ever, 5 yeurs ' 
established. A large 8-page illustrated paper, full of 
fun, fact and fancy, and rich, rare, and racy reading. 
Nothing like it. Only 50 cts. a year, with a valuable giit 
to every subscriber. Splendid premiums for clubs. 
Subscribe at once. Specimens tor 10 cts, Adaress, 


BANNER, Hinsdale, N. H. 

tty & —THE BEST, BEST, BEST, and most 
SS] 50, richly-illustrated Magazine for Children 
is THE NURSERY, (price $1 50 per year in advance), | 
edited by Fanny P. Seaverns. Send for asample number | 
avd judge for yourself. J. shall cost you nothing. Rea‘ | 
our Prospectus and offer of Premiums for 1568, Ad- | 
dress JOHN L. SHUOREY, Publisher, No. 13 Washin, - 
ton street, Boston, Mass. 653-9 


SPICY NEW BOOK.—Published this day, a New 
JA and Witty Book, full of personalities, adventures, 
descriptions and photographic pictures of the City o: | 
Paris during the past summer of the Exposition, en- 
titled “‘ PARIS IN ’67.” One ot the brightest and sharpes! 
books of the season. Price $1.75. G. W. CARLELON 
& CO., Publishers, New York, tf 








Read! Popular Packages for Everybody- 

Package No. 1 contains 10 Books: Guide to Etiquette, 
to Conversation, to Correct Letter-Writing, to Behavior, 
to Speaking, to Courtship, to Bridal Etiquette; a Love 
and Sentimental Songster, a Comic Sonzster, a Negro 
Songster and Joker, all tor One Dollar, 

Package No. 2 contains a Photograph, some Par'or 
Fireworks, a Patent Book-mark, a Caligraphic Mystery, a 
Magic Segar-Light, an Invisible Photograph, a Checquer- 
Board, a Magic Card, the Disappearing Picture Trick, | 
some Writing-Paper, some Envelopes, Ink Powder, a | 
Pencil, a Pen-holder, a Golden Pen, all for One Dolier. 
Packages sent postage paid, W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broad- 
way, New York, 





Winter Evening Amusements.—Parior 
Fireworks, 25 cents. Mavic Pans, 25 cents. Tbe Egyp- 
tian Mystery, 25 centa. Magic Cigar-Lighters, 26 cents. 
Parlor Lightning, 25 cents. The Oriental Mystery, 25 
cents. The Earlor Pistol, 65 cents. Chinese Parlor 
Sights, 25 cents. Explosive Spiders, 25 cents. Magic 
Cards, 30 cents. The Magic Die, $1.00; and games of 








achived a circulation of 150,000 copies, 
veriisement in another column. 


A Most Suitable Holiday Present for a | 


smoker is undoubtedly a genuine Meerschaum, which 
Messrs. Pollak & Son, sell at mazufecturers’ price at 
their stores: 27 John, near Nassau, and 692 and 693 
Broadway, near Fourth street. Also, Repairing, Boil- 
ing and Amber-work done. Send tor Circular to Letter- 
box 5,846. 637-40 


= 


mercantile houses, offices, hoteles or stores, including 
those residing at a distance, can be immediately suited 


by addressing with stamp HEALY & OO., 534 Broad- | 


way, N. 638-41 
Holloway’'s Pills.—Disease arises from 
Weakness mM sume one Or mor of our organic func- 
tions. There Pills by their restorative, sanative and 
cleansing action, invigorate the blood and strengthen 
the constitution g 


. 


Read the ad- | 


| For the Holidays ! Ready December 12) ! 


All parties wanting employment in | 


| & CO., Stationers, 114 Washington street, Boston. 


ali kinds. Send orders to O, A. ROORBACH, 122 Nas- 
‘ 638-41 


sau street, N. Y. 


The Egyptian Mystery.—Wonderful and | 
curious. Sent on receipt o: 25 cents, by O. A. ROOR- 
| BACH, 122 Nassau street, New York. 638-41 


THE CHRISTMAS GAME 
| oF 


“DICHEENS,” 
FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 


BY ONE OF HIS ADMIRERS, 


| 
| 


Send orders to the publishers, J. M. WHITTEMORE 


| no other is based upon larger or more valuable pro- 


| ket, being more than 15 per cent. lower than U. S. 


| orover NINE PER CENT. upon the investment. 
| Supscriptions will be received in New York at the 


| Value of Bonds, may be obtained at the Company’s 
, Offices or of its advertised Agents, or will be sent free 





Running West from Omaha | 
ACROSS THE CONTINENT, 


ARE NOW COMPLETED. 








This brings the line to the eastern base of the Rocky 
Mountains, and it is expected that the track will be laid 
thirty miles further, to Evans Pass, the highest point 
on the road, by January. The maximum grade from 
the foot of the mountains to the summit is but eighty 
feet to the mile, while that of many eastern roads is 
over one bundred. Work in the rock-cuttings on the 
western slope will continue through the winter, and 
there is now no reason to doubt that the entire grand 
line to the Pacific will be open for business in 1870. 

The means providel for the construction of this 
Great National Work are ample. The United States 
grants its Six Per Cent. Bonds at the rate of from 
$16,000 to $48,000 per mile, for which it takes a second 
lien as security, aud receives payment to a large if not 
to the full extent of its claim in services. These Bonds 
are issued as each twenty-mile section is finished, and 
after it has been examined by United States Commis- 
sioners and pronounced to be in all respects a first- 
class road, thoroughly supplied with depots, repair- 
shops, st tions, and all the necessary rolling stock and 
other equipments, 

The United States also makes a donation of 12,800 
acres of land to the mile, which will be a source of 
large revenue to the Company. Much of this land in 
the Platte Valley is among the most feriile in the world, 
and other large portions are covered with heavy pine 
forests and abound in coal of the best quality. 


The company is also authorized to issue its own First 
Mortgage Bonds to an amount equal to the issue of the 
Government and no more. Hon. E. D. Morgan and 
Hon. Oakes Ames are Trustees for the Bondholders, 
and deliver the Bonds to the Company only as the 
work progresses, so that they always represent an 
actual and productive value. 


The authorized capita! ot the Company is One Hun- 
dred Million Dollars, of which over five millions have 
been paid in upon the work already done, 


EARNINGS OF THE COMPANY. 


At present, the profits of the company are derived 
only from its lcal traffic, but this is already much 
more than sufficient to pay the interest on all the 
Bonds the Company can issue, if not another mile were 
built. It is not doubted that when the road is com- 
pleted the through traffic of the only line connecting 
the Atlantic and Pacific States will be large beyond pre. 
cedent, and as there will be no competition, it can always 
be done at profitabie rates, 

It will be noticed that the Union Pacific Railroad is, 
in fact, a Government Work, built under the super- 
vision cf Government officers, and to a large extent 
vith Government money, and that its bonds are issued 
under Government direction. It is believed that no 

imilar security is so carefully guarded, and certainly 


perty. As the Company’s 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


are offered for the present at 90 CENTS ON THE 
DOLLAR, they are the cheapest security in the mar- 


Stocks, They pay 


Six Per Cent. in Gold, 


Company’s Office, No. 20 Nassau street, and by 

CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, No. 7 Nassau 
street ; 

CLARK, DODGE & CO., Bankers, No. 61 Wall street; 

JOHN J. CISCO & SON, Bankers, No. 33 Wall street, 
and by the Company’s advertised Agents throughout 
ihe United States. Remittances should be made in 

afts or other funda par in New York, and the bonds 
will be sent free of charge by return express. 

A NEW PAMPHLET AND MAP, showing the Pro- 
gress of the Work, Resources fcr Construction, and 


on application. 


JOHN J. CISCO, 
Treasurer, New York. 
November 23, 1867. 


Superior Imitation Gold Hunting 
Watches. 


THE OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 


Oroide cases, a 
newly discov- 
ered composi- 
tion, known 
only to our- 
selves, pre- 
A cisely like 

> gold in ap- 
pearance, keeping its color as long as worn, and as 
vy el) finished as the best gold ones. These watches are 
made at our own Factory, from the best materials, of 
the latest and most approved styles, are jeweled, and 
well-finished, with a view to the best results in regard 
to wear and time. For appearance, durability, and 
time, they have never been equaled by watches costing 
five times as much. Each one warranted by special 
certificate to keep accurate time. Weare at present 
making waiches only of the first quality. Proce $15. 
Gentiemen’s and Ladies’ sizes. For this small sum 
any one can have an excellent watch, equal in appear- 
ance, and as good for time, as a gold one costing $150. 
Also, Oroide Chains, as well made as those of goid, 
from $2.to $6. Goods sent by express, to be paid for 
an delivery, customers paying all Express charges. 
U, E. COLLINS & O©O., 42 and 44 Nassau Street (up- 








stairs), New York, 


Wow is the Time to Subscribe! 


A new Story will be commenced in No. 6 of THE 
NEW YORK WEEKLY, ready next week, by the great 
American Author, 


EMERSON BENNETT, 
ENTITLED, 


SOL SLOCUM; 


on, 
THE MAID OF THE JUNIATA. 
THE NEW YORK WEEKLY 


NOW HAS A CIRCULATION OF 


125,000 Copies! 
SOL SLOCUM: 


on, 
THE MAID OF THE JUNIATA! 


FROM THE PEN OF AMERICA’S GIFTED ROMANCER, 
EMERSON BENNETT, 
WILL COMMENCE IN THE 


NEW YORK WEEKLY. 


NO. 6—READY NEXT WEEK! 


SOL SLOCUM: 
OR, 
THE MAID OF THE JUNIATA! 
BY 


EMERSON BENNETT, 


s the greatest product of his transcendently great pen. 

It is a tale of the great border, and the characters 
which figure in it are as various as the many scenes 
through which they have to pass. One after another 
are introduced—the hardy pioneer, the cunning trap- 
per, the wily savage, the eccentric seeker aiter adven- 
ture, the tender muiden, severed by force of circum- 
sta.ces from friends and kindred, the heroic and daring 
youth whose aspirations are lofty, whose soul is fear- 
less, aud whose deeds are darine, together with a 
miscellaneous crowd of adventurous spirits presenting 
almost every phase in human character, each of whom 
plays his or h-r part in the thrilling drama. The story 
is replete with scenes and incidents which cause the 
blood of the reader to leap with electric force; and con- 
staotly alternating between joy and sorrow, tears and 
laughter, indignation and admiration, hé suffers and 
rejoices with the characters, absolutely seeming to act 
with them, sv intensely is he interested, so deeply is he 
speil-bound. The story never flags from the begin- 
ning tu the end; and the love portions ot it are espe- 
cially beautiful, and such as to enlist the sympathies of 
every lady reader, This great story will be commenced 
in No. 6 of the NEW YORK WEEKLY, ready next 
week, and those who desire to read it should send in 
their orders. Once more we say, 


BUY THE NEW YORK WEEKLY, 





AND READ 
SOL SLOCUM, 
BY 
EMERSON BENNETT. 


Among the romance writers of the NEW YORK 
WEEKLY may be mentioned 

MRS. MARY J. HOLMES, MRS. LEON LEWIS, 
MARY KYLE DALLAS, MRS. CATHARINE A. WAR- 
FIELD, MARGAREI BLOUNT, MRS. ANN S. STE- 
PHENS, ALMEIDA M. BROWN, HELEN -FOREST 
GRAVES, HELEN CORWIn FISHER, EDMUND 
KIRKE, LEON LEWIS, WM. HENRY PECK, ALFRED 
B. STRELT, EDWARD 8. ELLIS, EMERSON BEN- 
NETT, P. HAMILTON MYERS, EDWARD MINTURN, 
JAMES REYNOLDS, FRANCIS 8. SMITH, and many 
others, to say nothing of those creat stars in the 
literary firmament, A. J. H. DUGANNE, WILLIAM 
ROSS WALLACE, EMMA ALICE BROWN, M. EVESSA 
WYNNE, MRS. SARAH A. WATSON, and a host of 
others, and that trio of brilliant humorists, Q. K 
PHILANDER DOESTICKS, JOSH BILLINGS, and 
MARK TWAIN, and many others. Besides a host o* 
BRILLIANT ESSAYISIS, SPICY PARAGRAPHISTS 
PAINS-TAKING COLLATORS, and about one hundre? 
other occasional contributors, 


SPECIMEN COPIES SENT FREE. 


FOR SALE BY EVERY NEWS AGENT. 





“Psychomancy, or Soul-Charming.” 
How either sex may fascinate and gain the love and 
affections of any person they choose, instantly. This 
simple mental acquirement all can possess, free, by 
mail, for 25 cents, together with a guide to the un- 
married of both sexes, A queer, exciting book. Address 
. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


eowtf 


The American Quilter is the best Ma- 
chine for Quilting and Stitching ever made, and the 
only one that moves over the cloth. Price, $6. Will 
last a lifetime. Every lady needsit, Agents wanted. 
Circulars free. J. W. MAJOR, General Agent, 43 Pine 
street, New York. 


ASTONISHINC. 


MADAME MAURICE, from Corsica, can produce by 
means of the Horoscope, a true likeness of your future 
husband or wife, with name, pecuniary circumstances, 
occupation, felicity of married life, date of marriage, ana 
your entire destiny. Thousands of testimonials assert 
her ability, and she will willingly return your money 
if her predictions prove untrue. State your age, color 
of hair and eyes, and enclose 50 cents in postpaid 
envelope, and receive the picture by return mail, 
Address in confidence, MADAME MAURICE, Box 12 
Fultonville, N. ¥. 


GOLD! GOLD! 


M* Golden Compound will force the beard to grow 
4 on the smoothest face in twenty-one days, 
Satisfaction given or money refunded. Sent by mail, 
postpaid, for 50 cents. Address E. H. COLVIN, Hadley 
Statiouw; Ilinow. 


GIVEN AWAY, 
A Photograph will be sent to you /ree on reeeipt of your 


address and two postage stamps, by O. A. ROORBACH, 
122 Nassau street, New York. tf 


Gold Medal Perfumery. 


Napoleon IIL. awarded the Prize Medal, at the Paris 
Exposition, 1867, to R. & G. A. WRIGHT, for the best 
Toilet Soap Extracts and Perfumeries. For sale by all 
the principal Druggists. R. & G. A. WRIGHT, 624 Chesi- 
nut St., Philadelphia, 631-4 7-40 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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“OFFICE, 646 BROADWAY. 


“In the hours of our Happiness and Prosperity let us remember the Unfortunate and Disabled Soldiers who saved us a 


Country and a Nationality."’"—LiNceLy. 


GRAND POPULAR MOVEMENT 


TO ERECT THB 


GETTYSBURG ASYLUM 


FOR INVALID SOLDIERS, 


UNDER A SPECIAL CHARTER FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, PASSED MARCH 6, 1867. 


AN APPEAL TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


The object of this Association is to provide, by public exertion, a NATIONAL HOME for our disabled Sol- 
diers, to erect an asylum for those who, in their patriotism have served their Country at the expense of their 
health and happiness: who, in the battle for the Nation’s life were maimed, and are now incapable of working 
for their own maintenance. France has her Hotel Des Invalides where rest the ashes of the great Napoleon; 
Englané her Greenwich and Chelsea Hospitals, the tormer being one of the finest architecturab structures ever 
devoted to charity. Russia, Prussia, and, in fact, nearly all European Countries, have magnsicent retreats for 
the unfortunate Soldiers. Monarchies provide for the alleviation of the suffering caused by war, but free, 
prosperous, REPUBLICAN America has no place for her crippled and sick Soldiers but the county poor-house, or 
the sidewalks of her crowded cities, These noble patriots Jeft happy homes to save our common country in the 
hour of her deep distress. We pledged io them our lasting gratitude, and now those who are dependent look to 
us in their utter need to redeem those pledges. They have performed their part—we enjoy the result of 
their sacrifices: we must not be recreant to our obligations. Let us each devote but a single dollar to this pur- 
ner and the Gettysburg Asylum will afford the Soldiers a Home, and our Country will be honored by the noble 

stitution. 

THE LAND HAS BEEN PURCHASED 


By this Association, and Ten Thousand Dollars have already been piid toward the preservation of the Battle- 
Ground; about thirty acres (adjoining the site of General Meade’s Headquarters) have been set apart for the 
uses of the Asylnm. 
LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEw York, October 28th, 1867. 
Having labored for three years to erect a Home for our Crippled Veterans, and having passed a bill for that 
purpose in the New York Legislature incorporating some one hundred of our best citizens as directors—but 
under which pill no action has been had, from that time wo this—and knowing the great and crying necessity of 
the case, the shame of leaving our dissbled veterans to starve or beg, I hereby most cordially endorse your 


enterprise, and it shall have all the aid of my tongue, pen, and influence, 
Very truly yours, Cuas. G. HALPINE. 

Fully sympathizing with your great object, I tender you, gratuitously, the services of my full Orchestra on 

the occasion of your Festival at Irving Hall. THEODORE THOMAS. 
From the Pos'master-General of the United States. 

I recommend to all Postmasters that they shall aid this truly benevolent and patriotic enterprise. 

A. W. RANDALL. 

Having perfect confidence in the integrity of your enterprise, and heartily endorsing your noble object, it 
affords me pleasure to tender you, gratuitously, the use of my show window for the display of your diamonds, 

Joun N. Genny, 513 Broadway. 

October 25th, 1867. 

We hereby certify that we have examined the Diamond Goods, Pearls, Emeralds, Rubies, and other precious 
Stones, as described in the list, and find them ail genuine. 

Hex te Bros., Diamond Importers, 26 Maiden Lane New York. 
J. HERMANN, Diamond Setter, 394 Broome Street, New York. 

In order to promote public confidence in the highest degree, and for the furtherance of this great object, the 
Association bus decided to place the $300,000 Worth of Diamonds on public exhibition at the show ~vindow of the 
large Fur and Hat Establishment of John N. Genin, No. 513 Broadway (under the St. Nicholas Hotel). New York. 
The world-renowned Yacht “* Henrietta” has also been purchased. The Farm of 600 Acres is located in Sullivan 
County, N. ¥., and is, one of the finest Stock Farms in the State; has a splendid Mansion, and 1s complete in 
every particular, 

There will be 1,200,000 tickets issued at one dollar each, admitting the holders to both of the 


GRAND MUSICAL FESTIVALS: 
One at IRVING HALL, New York, Saturday evening, February 8, 1868, and one at 
HORTICULTURAL HALL, Philadelphia, Saturday evening, February 22, 1868, on which latter occasion a Com- 


mittee of promine:'t citizens will be selected to associate with the Management in making the Distribution, to 
commence on Monday, February 24th, at 10 o’clock, A. M., at Horticultural Hal’. 


$641,950 in Valuable Presents 


will be distributed among the Ticket-Holders, in accordance with the Charter and the following 
SCHEDULE OF AWARDS. 




























1. 1 Grand Cash Award......0...0++ sooceces $100,000 | 54. 1 Diamond Single Stone Ring...... coccce $1,800 
2. 1 Splendid Farm (600 acres).......++.+-++0% 60,000 | &5. 1 Diamond Single Stone Stud............. 1,600 
3. 1 Yacht, the famous “ Henrictta’’.,....... 50,000 | 66, 1 Diamond Bracelet.............+..0.0-005 1,500 
4, 1 Diamond Necklace, 48 Brilliants.......... 30,000 | 57. 1 Diamond Single Stone Ring............. 1,500 
5, 1 Diamond Brooch and Ear-rings (all large | 68. 1 Diamond Cluster Ring.......... pnaddnae 1,500 
GiaMonds).....ccccccccccess secseee cece 25,000 | 69, 1 Camel’s Hair Shaw).............s00% e+» 1,500 
6. 1 Diamond Brooch and Ear-rings (all large | 60. 1 Choice Emerald Stud. 1,500 
diamonds)... see... eseees 90000008000608 25,000 | 61. 1 Single Stone Ring.... oe 1,500 
7. 1 Qiemond Brooch and Ear-rings........ oo BOCOD | GB. 2 Bimal BRON Fihe ccc ccccccccccccccccses - 1,500 
8. 1 Diamond Necklace, 28 Brilliants, Star | 63, 4 Cluster Brooch..........+..+- eovccccece 1,500 
Setting. ....cccccccsccccesccesceses +++» 8,000 | 64, 1 Diamond Single Stone Pin.............. 1,500 
9. 1 Diamond Necslace, 29 Brilliants.......... 7,000 | 65. 1 Pair Diamond Single Stone Ear-Rings... 800 
10. 1 Diamond Cross, set in Silver (large dia- | 66. } Diamond Single Stone Ring....... eee-e 800 
Ns nan05.4440 sida suens ssoaser sbasse 7,000 | 67. 1 Diamond and Emerald Cluster Ring.... 800 
11. 1 Diamond Slide, 15 Brilliants.............. 6, | 68,1 Diamond Cluster Bracelet, Ear-Rings, 
12. 1 Diamoud Cluster Brooch..... soecccesoece 5,000 and Pin........... Peceeevepes seeeeces 800 
13. 1 Diamond Cluster Brooch..........++0.e+. 5,000 | 69. 1 Camel’s Hair Shawl............. TTT TE 800 
14. 1 Diamond and Pearl Cameo Bracelet, 70. 1 Diamond and Ruby Three-Stone Ring... 800 
Brooch, and Ear-rings...... 60000 60eeee 6,000 | 71. 1 Diamond and Emerald Oluster Ring.... 800 
15. 1 Diamond Single Stone Ring..... oeeccee -. 4,000; 72, 1 Diamond Cluster Brooch......... e0eevee 800 
16. 1 Diamond Cluster Bracelet...........+++- 4,000 | 73. 1 Pair Diamond Cluster Studs ........... 600 
17. 1 Diamond Cluster Brooch................ 4,000] 74. 1 Gent’s Gold Watch and Heavy Chain.... 600 
18. 1 Diamond Cluster Bracelet....... Socesdece 4,000 | 75. 1 Diamond Single Stone Ring, Star Setting 500 
19. 1 Diamond Cluster Brooch and Ear-rings.. 4,000| 76. 1 Diamond Garnet Cluster Ring...... eons 500 
90, 1 Diamond Cluster Bracelet................ 4,000 | 77. 1 Diamond Single Stone Pin....... 2000000 500 
21. 1 Diamond Cluster Brooch............ sees 4,000| 78. 1 Emerald Knob...........+.++: TTTT 500 
22. 1 Diamond S:ngle Stone Scarf Pin..... 4,000 | 79. 1 Pair Diamond and Ruby Ear-Rings..... 500 
23. 1 Diamond Cluster Brooch...... deteens 4,000 | 80. 1 Diamond Cluster Ring ........ Sescceses 400 
24. 1 Diamond Cluster Bracelet.... 4,000 | 81. 1 Diamond and Emerald Stem Pin........ 400 
25. 1 Diamond Single Stone Ring.............. 3,500 | 82. 1 Ladies’ Diamond-Set Watch........ cove 400 
26. 1 Dimond Emerald Uluster Brooch........ 3,600 | 83. 1 Diamond Single Stone Ring..... ecccceee 350 
27. 1 Pearl Necklace........ R0b60c00crgseeseoes 3,500 | 84. 1 Gold Watch........... ecccece oO ccccecee 300 
28. 1 Pair Diamond Single Stone Ear-rings..... 3,500 | 85. 1 Diamond and Opal Ring................ 250 
99, 1 Diamond Cros¢.... secseesseeeeseee eee 98,000! 86. 1 Diamond Single Stone Stud............. 150 
30. 1 Diamond Single Stone Stud..... o09s6sees 3,000 | 87. 1 Diamond Stone Ring.,............sse00 160 
31. 1 Diamond Single Stone Pin.........++++++ 3,000 | 88. 1 Diamona Three Stone Ring............. 150 
32. 1 Pair Diamond Single Stone Ear-rings.... 3,000 89. 1 Diamond Single Stone Stud............. 150 
33. 1 Diamond Single Stone Pin.....+.+++++++ e aes | OO. 2 Peasd Benes Fits coccccccccccccccccccccs 150 
34. 1 Diamond Single Stud.......+..seeeeesees 3,000 | 91. 1 Diamond Cluster Ring.................. 150 
35. 1 Pair Diamond Single Stone Studs........ 3,000 | 92. 1 Diamond Bingle Stone Ring............. 150 
36. 1 Diamond Brooch (in Silver).......+.+++++« 3,000 | 93. 1 Gent’s Diamond and Amethyst Ring.... 150 
87. 1 Diamond Cluster Brooch..........++++++ 3, 94. 1 Diamond Cluster Pin.................6. 100 
38. 1 Diamond Single Stone Pin....... eececeee 3,000 | 95. 1 Cameo and Pearl Brooch and Ear-Rings 100 
39. 1 Diamond Single Stone Stud........++++.+ 3,000 | 96. 1 Cameo Brooch..... PTT TTT Sescdedee ees0 100 
40. 1 Diamond Cluster Brooch..........+ 2,500 | 97. 1 Diamond Single Stone Ring............ 100 
41. 1 Diamond Single Stone Ring...... -+» 2,500; 98. 1 Diamond Cluster Ring................. 100 
42. 1 Diamond anda Emerald Brooch.........+-+ 2,500 | 99. 1 Ladies’ Gold Watch..............cceeee 100 
43. 1 Diamond Single Stone Pin...... eesenease 2,500 | 100. 1 Coral Brooch and Ear-Rings............ 100 
44. 1 Pearl Breast-Pin, Ear-rings, and Head 101. 1 Pair Garnet Sleeve-Buttons....... Soeeee 100 
Ornament, ..cccccccccccccccccs puscense 2,600 | 102. 1 Gold and Pear] Scarf-Pin................ 50 
45. 1 Diamond Single Stone Pin...... “.eccccee 2,500 | 103, 1 Emerald Scarf-Pin.............006....0- 50 
46. 1 Diamond Cr0e6.ooc.sccccccccccccccsccccs 2,500 | 104. 1 Emerald Scarf-Pin....... ay eae i 50 
47. 1 Diamond and Emerald Ornament......... 2,500 | 105. 1 1104. 1000 Copies of the splendidly-illus- 
48. 1 Diamond Single Stone Pin....... . 2,500 trated Presentation Work entitled th 
49. 1 Diamond Single Stone Ring...... - 2,000 “ Tribute-Book,”’ at $20 each. one 
50. 1 Diamond Cluster Stem Pin......+.+.-+++ . 1,600 | 1105—2104—1000 Photograph Albums, at 
61. 1 Single Stone Diamond Ring........ seeeee 1,500 | Also 120,000 Cash Presents, $1 each............ 20,000 
62. 1 Diamond Cross......s.sssecsseeeses veeee 1,600 | Making in the Aggregate 122,104 Presents, val- 
53. 1 Pair Diamond Cluster Ear-Rings......... 1,500 wed at...... BOOS 6000 sdccdecceccccooe 1,950 


HOW TO OBTAIN TICKETS. 


Orders may be sent to us in registered letters or post-office orders, in sums from $i to $25, at our risk. Larger 
amounts should be sent in drafts or by express at the following Club 3 
5 Tickets to one address, $ 450) 40 Tickets to one address.. 
10 o - ° eee 2 50 a “ - 
- 17 


++» $35 00 
-» 43 50 






100 ” - eves 








20 


Address all orders and communications to 


GETTYSBURG ASYLUM ASSOCIATION, 
546 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


ESTABLIsS 1861 


IHD 





THE 


Great American Tea Company 


. HAVE JUST RECEIVED 


TWO FULL CARGOES 


OF THE 


FINEST NEW CROP THAS. 


22,000 HALF CHESTS BY SHIP GOLDEN STATE. 
12,000 HALF CHESTS BY SHIP GEORGE SHOTTON. 


In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large in- 
voices of the finest quality of Green Teas from the 
Moyune districts of China, which are unriwaled for 
fineness and delicacy of flavor, which are selling at 
the following prices: 


a (Black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 
a) ae and Black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., best 


$1 per Ib. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST, 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c . 
rn gld, best $1.20 per” ee HO OL 
Green), 50c., 60c. . x . 
— $1.95 cen ~ » 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, 
YOUNG HYSON (Green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 


$1.10, best $1.25 per th. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 
$1.50 per Ib. 


GUNPOWDER, $1.25, best 
Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 

Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. | 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and Families 
who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using our French Breakfast and Dinner 
Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction, 


Through cur system of supplying Clubs ttronghout 
the couniry, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can receive their Teas at the same prices (with the small 
additional expense of transportation) as though they 
bought them at our warehouses in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to 
get up a Club, The answer is simply this: Lt each 
person wishing to join a Club say how much Tea or 
Coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from our 
Price List, as published in the paper or in our circulars. 
Write the names, kinds and amounts plainly on a list, 
and when the Club is complete send it to us by mail, 
and we will put each party’s goods in separate packages, 
and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there 
need be no confusion in their distribution—each party 
getting exactly what he orders, and nomore. ‘The cost 
of transportation the members of the Club can divide 
equitably among themselves. 

‘The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by 
Drafts on New York, by Post-Office Money Orders, or by 
Express, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or 
if the amount ordered exceed $30, we will, if desired, 
send the goods by Express, to “ collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small, 
| but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no 

complimentary package for Clubs of less than $50. 





N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost ot their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to 
“The Great American Tea Company.” 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize 
the use of our name, 

Post-office orders and drafts make payable to the 
order of ‘The Great American Tea Company.” Direct 
letters and orders to 





Consumers can save from 50c. 
purchasing their Teas of the 


GREAT AMERICAN THA Co. 


Nos. 91 anp 93 VESEY STREET. 
Post-Office Box No. 5,843, New York City. 


to $1 per pound by 





We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded, 





Great American Tea Company, 


S1 & BSS VESEY STREET. 
Post-Office Box 5,643, New York City. 


INos. 





Books 15 Cents Hach: How to Write 
Letters Correctly—How to Behave—Chestertield’s Eti- 
quette—Young Housekeeper—Courtship Made Easy— 
Woo and Win—Bridal Etiquetie—Taik Correctly. 
GAMES, all kinds, Sample and Catalogue, 25 Cents. 
Books 25 Cents each: How to Choose a Wile —Choose 
a Husband—Guide to Beauty—Laws of Love—Book of 
Mysteries and Disclosures—New York After Dark. 
PHOTOGRAPHS, Sample and Catalogue, 25 Cents. 
Books 30 Cents each: Everlasting Fortune and Dream- 
Teller—Parlor Magician—500 Puzzles—Parlor Theatri- 
cals—500 Home Amusements—100 Tricks with Cards— 


This is no Humbug! 

By sending 30 cents and stamp, with age, height, 
color of eyes and hair, you will receive, by return mail, 
a correct picture of your future husband or wife, with 
name and date of marriage. Address MINNIE CLI¥V- 
TON, P. O. Drawer No. 38, Fultonville, N. ¥. 625-37 


AGENTS WANTED 


To sell Engravings and Prints; also Stationery Goodg 
and Silver Watches. $30 invested will realize $100, 





Boxing avd Wrestling Made Easy—How to Train and Address HASKINS & CO,, 36 Beekman St., N.Y. tf 
Doctor Horses—Fireside Games—Love Oracle. lod. $2 

SET OF PEARL BUTTONS AND STUDS, initialed. $2. 5 

“DUNCAN'S MASONIC MONITOR,” a complete WATERS 5 FIRST PREMIUM 


Guide, from Entered Apprentice to Royal Arch Mason; 
every young Mason, or those about becoming such, 
should have this “‘ Monitor,” Price $2.50. 

Hotel, Barkeepers and Manufacturers: Guide to Mix 
all Kinds of Drinks, Manufacture and Adulterate 
Liquors, 700 Receipts. 250 pages, price $2.50. Goods 
sent, postage paid, by return mail. Books of all kinds, 
Agents supplied. W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 

tf 


PIANO-FORTEsS. 


Melodeons ; Parlor, Church and Cabinet Organs—the 
best manufactured. To Let, and Rent applied if par 
chased; monthly installments received. Warerooms 
No. = N.Y. HORACE WATERS & CO, 
637- 





Royal Havana Lottery. 


In Drawing of November 12, 1867, 


= Something News “G3 








For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful sag aaeeenees = 
Articles; profits large. Send stamp for circular. Oe Mi cesses. 
tf S. W. RICE & CO., 83 Nassau street, N. Y. No. 7850.......... - 
No. 17677...... save * 
Employment !—$10 aday and Expenses No. 29777. .....0005 ” 
paid. Circulars free. O. T. GAREY, Biddeford, Me. Peing the six capital prizes. 
431-43 Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished. Highest 





rates paid for doubloons and ail kinds of gold and 


silver. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. Y. 


The Great Discovery !—$4 from 60 cts. 
Samples, partieulars, etc., se.t free by mail for 50 cents, 
which will yield a net profit ot over $4. They are every- 
where needed, and sell at sight. Agents wanted. Ad- 
dress MARTIN & CO., Hindsdale, N. H. tf 


| 

| om 

| 

| yy SUPERSEDED.—Tae Macoyetic Tie 

| INDICATOR AND CoMPAss, in a neat case, with 
glass shade, steel and German silver works, white en- 
ameled dial, ordinary watch size, sound and erervice- 
able. Warranted to denote correct time, and keep in 
order for two years. Where satisfaction is not given, 
the money will be returned. Sent post-paid for $1, by 

| O. A, ROORBACH, 122 Nassau street, New York. ti 


$6 FROM 50 CENTS. 


Call and examine an invention urgently needed by 
everybody, or a sample sent free by ma'l for 50 cents, 
that retails easily for $6, by R. L. WOLCOTT, 170 
Chatham square, N. Y. 615-64 





HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


| 

| A new article, the “* Recherche” “Stationery Case” of 
| elegant Perfumed Paper. Sample case by mail, 50 cts, 
| 


m FAP FURES 
Rue: 


By DR. SHERMAN. Office 697 Broadway. Call or send | 
with two three cent stamps for an illustrated circular 
of persons cured. 


Trade supplied. Send for Circular. 
HASKINS & CO., 36 Beekman etreet, N. Y. 


tf 








The Book of Wonders tells how to 
make all kinds of Patent Medicines, Perfumery, Toilet 
Articles, Cosmetics, Candies, Wines, Cordia's, Soaps, 
Dyes and hundreds of other articles in daily demand. 
Easily made and soki at large profits. Sent postpaid 
for 25 cents, by O. A. ROORBACH, No, 122 Nassau 
street, N. Y¥. tt 





100 Photographs cf Union Generals sent post- 
paid for 25 cents; 50 photographs of Rebel Officers for 
25 cents; 100 photographs of Female Beauties ior 25 
cents; 100 photographs of Actors for 25 cents. Address 

623-42 C. SEYMOUR, Box 48, Holland, N. Y. 


National Lottery of Madrid, Spain.— 
Extraordinary Celebration on December 23, 1867. 
$1,750,000 in gold drawn. No smaller prize than $100. 
One prize to every seven tickets. Prizes cashed and 
information furnished. 


en ——— 
Confession and Experience of an Invalid | 
Published for the benefit and as a caution to young | 
men and others, who suffer from Nervous Debility, 
supplying THE MEANS OF SELF-CURE. By one who has 
cured himself after undergoing considerable quackery. 
By enclosing a post-paid addretsed envelope, sing! 
copies, free of charge, may be had of the author, 
NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, Esq.) 


Brooklyn, Kings Co., N. Y. 








PHILADELPHIA, 1,126 GHESTNUT STREET. 





aw Book Agents Wanted. TAYLOR & CO,, Bankers, 16 Wall Street, New York, 





224 





[Dec. 21, 1867. 








Our Young Folks 


Will contain early in the volume for 1868 the first 
part of Cuartes DickEens’s New Story, “A Holiday 
Romance,” written expressly for this Magazine, and 
elegantly illustrated by JonN GILBERT. Besides this, 
the volume will contain a large variety of the best and 
most entertaining reading, specially adapted to the 
capacitics and tastes of young folks. Profusely illus- | 
trated, Music in every number. Capital Puzzles, | 
Char :des, Retuses, &c. 

Send 20 cents for Specimen Number with Pros- 
pectus for 1868, ' | 

Terms: $2a year. Liberal discount to Clubs. i 

° TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, Boston. | 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
American Pianos. 














THE 


HIGHEST AWARD, 
FOR THE 


CHICKERING PIANO. 





THE LEGION OF HONOR, 


First Grand Prize, 





EARS. 


ROOMS, 652 BROADWAY, NEW 
WARE » PORK + 


MAKING 63 FIRST PREMIUMS DURING THE PAST 
44 YE 


otf 


246 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


Harding’s Patent Chain-Back Photo~ 
graphic Albums. Strength! Beauty! Cheapness! 
Dealers supplied at the lowest rates. Get Harding’s 
Patent Chain-Back Albums. They are far superior to any 
others. WM. W. HARDING, Philadelphia. 


636-80 


PRINCE & COS. 
AUTOMATIC ORGANS 
AND MELODEONS. 


Forty thousand arenow inuse 
BUFFALO,N.Y. CHIGAGO, ILL. 


tfo 








MERCHANTS, BANEERS, 
And others should send to all parts of the United St 


ates 
by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 65 Broadway. tfo 





ianoforte Co. received 
enn Pe, Fonte 2 i yest Pianofortes at the State 
Fairs of Pennsylvania, in Pittsburg, September 28, 1867; 
of New York, in Buffalo, October 3d, 1867; and of Mis- 
souri, in St. Louis, October 8th, 1867; it being the three 
first times they were put on exhibition, Their newly 
improved Agraffes have produced the most perfect 
evenness of tone throughout the entire scale, which 
has not as yet been attained. Warerooms, 51 Crosby 
Street, near Broome, one block east of Broadway, N. Y. 
631-430 





The Perpetual (watch charm) 
Calendar—size of a two cent piece— 
needed by everybody everywhere, 
Price, by mail—electro-plate plain, 
without emblems, with enameled 
figures and letters—50 cts.; gold, 
a) ditto, plain and with Masonic, Tem- 
perance and Odd Fellows’ Emblems, 
$1.50. Address 

E. MADEN, 
No. 161 Broadway, Room No. 3, N. Y. 


637-42 





P. O. Box, 5,578. 
Active Agents wanted everywhere. 


The Etna Sewing Machine 


possesses superior advantages over all other Machines. 
It is reliable in manipulation and not likely to get out 
of order. Its working is so simple that any person can 
learn it with the greatest facility and in less time than 
any other machine, while the sewing it performs is un- 
surpassed by any other process in use. 
PLANER, BRAUNSDORF & CO. 
Warerooms, 194 Grand Street, N. ¥ 


. Zmporium for Holiday Gifts. 
i.very kind of the most clegant bijouterie, ornamental 
and usef. 1, and at all prices, are to be found at 
Dr. Gouraud’s Fancy Store, 
453 BROADWAY. 


Fan., Combs, Brushes, Rare Scented Soaps, Oriental 
cr om, Work Boxes, Desks, Knives, Lubin’s Perfumes, 
Dressing Cases, Opera Glasses, Silver and She!l Card 
Cases, Mantel Vases, Bronzes, Liquid Rouge, Lily 
White, &c., &c, °o 





tfo 





a 


KALDENBERG & SON 


Received the only Prize for America 
at the Paris Ezposition for their 
MEERSCHAUM PIPES, AMBER 
Mouth Pieces, &c., which we cut to 
order, repair, boil, &c. Every ar- 











ticle is stamped, Warranted Genuine, and toColor, Send 
for Circulars. 6 John street, up-stairs, Ist floor, and 
23 Wall street, below the Treasury, N. Y. ceow 








WHEATON’S OINTMENT will cure the Itch. | 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT will cure Salt Rheum. 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT cures Old Sores. 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT cures all Diseases of the Skin. 
Price 50 cents; by mail 60 cents. All Druggists sell it. 
Weeks & Porter, Boston, Proprietors. 626-770 


WEDDING PRESENTS. 


Musical Boxes 


Plavi t one to seventy-two different tunes, and 
costin; $5 to $2,500. The most complete stock 
ever oilere. tor sale in New York. Fine ornaments 





tor the parlor, and pleasant companions for the invalid. 
M. J. PALLLAGD & CO., Importers, 21 Maiden Lane 
(up-etairs) N, ¥. .ssical Boxes repaired. 621-400 








FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 














Sumner—‘‘ Now, Sambo, while I and Thad Stevens hold this Southern Gentleman, just butt into 


him as hard as you can—he’s got no friends.” 


Anpy—‘‘ Billy, don’t you think it is about time for us to sail in?” 








AND 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


We are offering our extensive Stock of the above goods 
this month at RETAIL, 
And invite our friends to come early so as to avoid the 
crowd during the last few days before Christmas. 


Importers, 


394 BROADWAY, 
(Between White and Walker.) 








CONSULAR SEAL 


CHAMPAGNE. 


SAME AS IMPORTED FOR THE 


NEW YORK UNION CLUB. 


TOMES MELVAIN & CO., 


0635-38 


No. 6 Maiden Lanc, New York. 





A. SAFS, 
CERTAIN, 


AND 


Speedy Cure 


FOR 


NEURALGIA, 


AND ALL 


NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 


Its Effects are 
Magical. 
Sent by mail on reccipt of price and postage. Onc pack: 


1.00, postage 6 cents; six do., $5.00, postage 17 cts.; twelv 
9.00, TOR) 48 cts. Sold by all drumpiete capsines 
TU. 


NER & CO., 120 Tremont St., Boston 





610-Gio 





POPULAR GOODS 
AT 


POPULAR PRICES 
FoR UBADIES. 





BREAKFAST SHAWLS, SONTAGS, 
COMFORTERS; SCARF, HOODS, 
CAPES, GARIBALDIS, SACQUES, 
SILK UNDER-VESTS AND DRAWERS, 
MERINO, COTTON AND WOOL HOSIERY, 
KID, CLOTH, AND 
CASTOR GLOVES. 
A large variety of Fine Goods at extremely Low 
Prices. 
UNION ADAMS, 
No. 637 Broadway. 


SCHUETZE & LUDOLFF'S 
FIRST PRIZE GOLD MEDAL 
PIANO-FORTES, 


PATENTED FEBRUARY 20, 1866. 





The latest and best improvement in Piano-Fortes, 
securing the most beautitul tone, as well as cheapness. 


This piano is the most durable, and the least in- 
fluenced by heat, coldness, dampness, and dryness, 
and, considering its great merits, is also the cheapest 
in the market. These qualities are obtained by the 
fact that the wrest plank is supported by the iron 
frame. By these means a large space is gained for the 
sounding board, in consequence of which the meray as 
well as quality, of the tone must be considerably in- 
creased. 

PIANOS TO LET AT THE LOWEST RATES. 
WAREROOMS, 


637-400 No. 452 BROOME STREET, N. Y. 





JUST PUBLISHED .—The new number of 
Frank Lesuie’s Bupcet or Fun, contain- 
ing the comic history of the month, and 
full of illustrations, with sixteen pages of 
the best humorous reading matter. The 
Cartoons are, THAT HORRID THING, 
NEGRO SUFFRAGE—THE NIGGER 
JONAH AND THE PIRATE SHIP— 





THE GREAT CHRISTMAS DINNER, 
and fifty other illustrations, full of fun. 
Jefferson Johnson’s Message to Congress, 
Blue Pill Guard Excursion, etc., Great | 
Comic Microscope. For sale by all News- 
men. 0 








Lock Stitch Reversible Feed 
SEWINC MACHINES 
Were awarded the highest Prize, to wit, 

THE FIRST SILVER MEDAL 


AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 


~The best Family Sewing Machine in the world. Sond 
for an Illustrated Circular. 
505 Broadway, New York. 


TO GENTLEMEN ONLY. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW INVENTION which no gent'e- 
man, married or single, should be without a single day. 
Over 20,000 sold at private sale the past four months, 
It will last at least a year with careful usage, and can be 
carried in the vest pocket. Sent, securely sealed, 
with full directions, on receipt of 50 cents, or two for 
75 cents. DAVID C. JAMES, Box 5,(93, Boston, N.B. 





All Wanting Farms. 

Good Soil, Mild Climate, 34 miles south of Phila- 
delphia. Price only $25 per acre. Best of grain and grass 
land. Also improved Farms. Hundreds are settling. 
Information sent free. Address C. K, LANDIS, Pro- 
prietor, Vineand, N. J. 631-430 











A Usetul Present. 


PRINGE’S IMPROVED PROTEAN 
Fountain Pen 








| Once filling, writes 12 hours. Call or send ‘or Circular 


to JOHN 8. PURDY, Manufacturer, 212 Broadway, 


corner Fulton, New York. Agents wanted. ° 


A Household Necessity.-The Star 
SHUTTLE SsWING MacHINE.—It makes the genuine 
Lock Strrcu alike on both sides of the fabric sewed, 
and is the only Frrst-Ciass Srewrne MAcurIne in the 
market sold at a price within the reach of every family. 
Price $20, $25, $35, $40, $50 and $100, Circulars and 
sample sewing iurnished on application. Goop AGENTS 
WANTED. Manufactured by W. G. WILSON & CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 637-90 


T. H. McAllister’s 
HOUSEHOLD MICROSCOPE. 


A Compound Microscope, with Huygenian cye-piece, 
extension draw-tube, axis of inclination, etc. A minia- 
ture model of the first-class scientific Microscopes—a 
necessity to every family, and a most desirable HOLI.- 
DAY PRESENT. Has four magnifying powers, afford- 
ing facilties for investigating all the minutimw of ani- 
mal and vegetable life. Price $5. 

T. H. McALLISTER, Optician, 
otf 49 Nassau street, N. Y., late of Philadelphia. 


— — ee SP 


WEED SEWING MACHINE 


HAS BEEN AWARDED 


MORE 


FIRST PREMIUMS 


THE PAST SEASON THAN ANY 
OTHER MACHINE. 


DO NOT FAII: 
TO EXAMINE IT BEFORE SELECTING 


) HOLIDAY GIFTS. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 


613 BROADWAY. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 


349 WASHINGTON ST. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 
1,315 CHESINUT ST. 





PERFECT FITTING 
SHIRTS. 


Self-Measurement for Shirts. 


Printed Directions for Self-Measurement, List of 
Prices and Drawings of different Styles of Shirts and 
Collars, sent free everywhere. 


Tue CASH can BE PAID TO EXPRESS COMPA-TY. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
8. W. H. WARD, No. 387 Broadway, New York, 





tfo 





FURNITURE 
Of the latest styles, consisting of Parlor, Dining-Room 
and Chamber Suites, in Rosewood, Walnut and Maple, 
retailing at Manufacturers’ Prices, at 
F. KRUTINA’S 
MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOOMS, 
Nos. 96 and 98 Hast Houston Street, 
Between Bowery and Second Avenue. 
&@ All Goods Warranted, 


629-410 





THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE, 
Magnifying 500 Trmes, mailed to any address for 50 cts. 
THREE of different powers tor $1, 

° 


Address 
F. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 


LADIES’ LACE 
PAPER COLLARS 





WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


Case. 
WARD, No. 387 Broadway. 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS. 


PRICE 15 CENTS A NUMBER, OR $150 A YEAR, 
A Beautifully Illustrated Journal for the 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, etc. 


Jobbers supplied by the 
tio 








This publication, composed of Original Stories by 
well-known. writers, interspersed with Interesting 
Narratives of Travel and Adventure in all parts of the 
world; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious Facts 
in Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great variety of 
Entertaining and Instructive Miscellaneous Reading, 
will constitute a now feature in periodical literature, 
Besides the numerous illustrations in the text, each 
number will contain Two Large and Beautiful 
Engravings on Tinted Paper. 

As this work is stercotyped, all the back numbers can 
be had at cny time. 

In the August number was commenced an exciting 
continued story, 


WMWA7Tho Did It? 
4a” All subscriptions to be sent to 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, N. ¥, 





TERCE EGAN’S EXCITING NARRATIVE 
of his Adventurers among the BRIGANDS OF 
ITALY, is now being published in 


FRANK LESLIES’ 





Us Ne oe 4 
~ 
With No. 129 is civen away a magnificent picture, 22 


by 28, entitled STOP THIEF; OR, THE MONKEY’S 
GRIP. For sale by all Booksellers. 














